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The Rorschach Test in the Study of Culture * 
THeEopora M. Aset, Pu.D. ** 


There are three broad areas in the study of man in which the Rorschach 
test has been and can be employed. There are the psychopathological, the 
developmental and the cultural areas. It was in the field of psychopathology 
that the test was developed and it is in this field where the most systematic 
work has been done and about which we now have accumulated the most 
knowledge. In the genetic or developmental area many studies have been 
made and we are beginning to have a more thorough understanding of child 
and adolescent behavior, as reflected through the Rorschach test, than we 
did ten years ago. Much work still needs to be done especially in the inter- 
play of these two areas, psychopathology and development. In the third area, 
that of culture, work on the Rorschach is still in its infancy and so far has 
been much less systematic than it has been in the other areas. 


During the past decade, however, anthropologists have begun to use the 
Rorschach in the field, sometimes incidentally, sometimes consistently. The 
test is now a must as part of the equipment of an anthropological expedition. 
It seemed worthwhile, therefore, to look into and summarize the Rorschach 
work done in various culture areas and to see what factual and interpretive 
material has been brought to light. 

Rorschach himself mentioned the possibility of using the technique in 
comparative studies of sex differences and differences between cultural and 
racial groups. In connection with cultural differences, Rorschach states that 
the Erlebnis type is almost certain to be different if the records of a 40-year- 
old Englishman, Frenchman and Russian are compared (17). The differences 
would be greater yet, he adds, among markedly different racial groups. He 
suggested that the test could be easily used with the help of an interpreter 
among primitive Negro tribes. 

The only illustration Rorschach gives of concrete cultural differences as 
revealed in the protocols is in a comparison of Swiss subjects from around 
Bern and those from the Appenzeller cantons. The Bernese have a more 
introversive Erlebnis type, they give more human movement and original 
responses. The Appenzeller are more extratensive and have a greater capacity 
for affective understanding. This difference shows itself also among the 
schizophrenics from these two Swiss regions. The people from Bern fall more 
often into deep catatonic stupors, whereas the Appelzeller do not lose their 
capacity for rapport as thoroughly when they do become catatonic, and they 


* Presidential address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society for Projective 
Techniques and Rorschach Institute, Inc., in Philadelphia, April 19, 1948. 

** Now engaged in a research project in contemporary cultures conducted by the 
Department of Anthropology, Columbia University, under a contract with the 
Office of Naval Research. The work on which this paper is based was sponsored 
in part by the project. 
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more frequently show hebephrenic traits. The Bernese become paranoid more 
often and build many rich phantasy systems that are mythological in char- 
acter. The phantasy ideas of the Appellenzeller are seldom original. The 
Bernese hallucinate in a kinaesthetic way and with body images as well as 
visual images, the Appellenzeller being more extratensive, hallucinate in the 
auditory field. In drawing talent they make copies while the Bernese are 
more creative. 

In 1935, M. and R. Bleuler reported a study on the Rorschach tests given 
to 29 male and female peasants living in the plains of the Chaouia of West 
Morocco (1). These people were living in the Arab manner, farming for 
themselves or for landowners. One half of them were Arabs, the other half, 
approximately, were Berber. All of them showed signs of Negro descent. The 
tests were given in Arabic or Berber. The results show first marked preference 
for small details which are seen sharply and distinctly. Secondly, no abstrac- 
tions are employed but rather combinations of the small details woven into 
semi-artistic, semi-fantastic wholes. For instance, a series of perceived uncon- 
nected legs and heads or skulls is interpreted as a battlefield or cemetery. In 
fact, this is a usual response to card III. In another instance, the top detail 
of card VII (usual feather head dress) is called Arab riflemen (series of small 
projections) and their weapons (the minutest projections). On the opposite 
side of the card the same details are called Christian riflemen and their 
weapons. Then below (what we see as the more usual raised paw of an animal) 
is called the wife of the Sultan on one side and the wife of the Christian 
Sultan on the other side. The protocol continues with the statement that the 
Arab wife feels ashamed in the presence of so many men so that she draws 
up her veil and lowers her head. These details are always well seen. When a 
larger detail or whole is taken into account, it is usually poor in form as in 
the case of one response to card III which states there is a marabout (mosque). 
Under the marabout is a palm tree in bud (what we usually see as the legs 
of the waiters). The red center (bow tie) is a piece of red glass in the ceiling 
of the mosque. 

Bleuler concludes that the Moroccans respond to the Rorschach as they 
do to real life. They are fussy, nagging fellows who are romantic dreamers at 
the same time. Their whole culture is choked with details. These subjects 
frequently picked out small specks in card I as do schizophrenics in Europe. 

Nel has contributed a developmental and comparative study of white 
and Negro school children in South Africa (15). A few children from each 
of six classes in school were given the Rorschach. Nel found that there was a 
difference in the rate of intellectual development between the white and 
Negro children. The intelligence of the white children seemed to increase 
gradually from the pre-school period through puberty, while that of the 
Negro children appeared to reach its maximum at the onset of puberty. The 
Negro children showed particularly strong emotional attitudes suggested by 
the anatomy and color responses. Their phantasies were vivid and remained 
vivid from a young age up to early puberty. They did not go through a 
realistic stage beginning about the age of nine as did the white children. 
The Negro children gave more nature answers, while the white children 
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produced a greater number of responses connected with their more immediate 
surroundings.* 


Two small groups of refugee boys and girls from Spain and England 
were tested by Tulchin and Levy (21). The greatest differences in Rorschach 
results between these two groups lie in the W, M, Dd and CF responses. 
The English children gave at least twice as many W and M responses as did 
the Spanish children. The latter used Dd and CF responses more often than 
did the English children. In addition, the English children gave more popular 
answers, the Spanish children more original responses. Tulchin and Levy 
conclude that the English children show more reserve, are intellectually more 
abstract and have a richer phantasy life. The Spanish children reveal greater 
concreteness in thinking and more emotional responsiveness. 


In 1942 Jules and Zunid Henry reported the results of Rorschach testing 
on a few Pilaga Indian children in the Gran Chaco region of the Argentine 
(18). The interpretations were done by Anna Schachtel. Ten children between 
the ages of six and twelve were given complete tests. These tests were 
administered in the native language by the Henrys who had lived for some 
time in the group and had become friendly with the children. What was 
characteristic of the results was that the children had a D-Dr approach. The 
blots were not perceived as wholes. These people, according to the investi- 
gators, are always alert for tiny details in hunting, fishing and food-gathering. 
They live their lives picking out details in the environment. The children 
gave only form responses with no variants in the qualitative vectors, but 
their way of verbalizing these form answers was suggestive of something 
more dynamic. The similarity between this mode of perceiving and that of 
Rorschach’s pedants is pointed out. Like pedants, the Pilaga Indians are 
hedged in by fears. Children are traumatized by parental rejection which 
occurs as soon as the labor pains for a second child begin for the mother. 
By the time a third child is born, the oldest child gets only the barest necessi- 
ties of life. The child is also beset by fears that haunt the whole adult world 
as well, particularly the fear of not sharing food. Whatever food is obtained, 
however insufficient for one’s own needs, has to be shared. Begging is taboo 
and each person is responsible for sharing. The younger children are freer on 
the test than are the older ones. The older ones, especially the boys 10 to 12 
years old, begin to reject cards, especially card I]. All 10 children give many 
sex responses. In this community children are allowed free sex play; masturba- 
tion and even pederasty are permitted. Boys can masturbate against their 
mothers and children witness the sex act of adults. Also these children 
envisage themselves as young adults, not as individuals; this is believed to be 
the reason that their psychograms are less differentiated than are those of 
children in other cultures. The anxiety of these children is expressed in yet 
another interesting way: they frequently see the same object as both large 


1 In the present paper we have not included Rorschach studies on Negro and white 
subjects in the United States since we are emphasizing primarily a study of people 
who live in more remote cultures. The Negro children in the study of Nel were 
living in their native villages. 
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and small in the same card, such as an ostrich and baby ostrich, a large penis 
and a small one, a large pointed object and a small one. 


Among these 10 children there was a deviant picked up by the Rorschach 
as being the one case who must have been more severely rejected than the 
others. In actual life she was a deviant physically and for this reason was 
repudiated by her family and hated by all. She put on baby ways and felt 


excluded and hostile. 


The results of the Rorschach testing of 50 Samoan boys are reported by 
Cook in 1942 (2). These boys were between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
seven. They were in their second year in a mission high school, were the sons 
of chiefs, high chiefs or pastors, and were being trained to be pastors, so that 
they did not represent the Samoan population as a whole. Their educational 
level as measured by American standards was that of an American child 
of eleven years. The tests were given in Samoan with an interpreter. These 
50 young men give an average of 29 responses with a range of 10 to 98. They 
overemphasize wholes at the expense of large and small frequent details. Rare 
details are often used. The succession is orderly. The whole responses are crude,” 
usually maps, islands and anatomy, suggesting that the Samoan is not 
striving for great intellectual accomplishment and that intellectual demands 
are not made of him. Secondly, there is over-emphasis on space responses; 
almost three fourths of the subjects use space. In Euro-American culture the 
overemphasis on space would conventionally be interpreted as oppositional 
tendencies but this interpretation has to be modified in Samoa, according to 
Cook, because 31 of the 50 subjects refer to white as their favorite color— 
white people are called papalagi (visitors from heaven) and white is a sign of 
purity. Although these boys give a high percentage of form answers, their 
Erlebnis type is heavily weighted on the side of extraversion with CF and C 
predominating over FC. Many of the color responses are in terms of fire and 
blood. Here again interpretation might have to be modified. Since the 
Samoans do not have abstract names for color, the use of such words as fire 
and blood, does not seem to have the forceful connotation it does for us. 


Hallowell gave Rorschach tests to 151 American Salteaux Indians of the 
Ojibwa group, adults and children in two localities about 100 miles apart in 
the region of the Berens river, Canada (5, 6, 7, 9). His problem was to dis- 
cover whether changes in culture change personality. Both of his groups had 
common cultural heritage but one group lived near the whites and no longer 
performed native dances, sang or drummed as did the other group. 


The tests were given under similar conditions, some in English, some 
through an interpreter. The less acculturated group showed greater intro- 
version, emotional immaturity and no free and easy rapport with others. Their 
average M:C was just about 4 to 14. The more acculturated Indians revealed 
the same characteristics on the Rorschach but to a lesser degree; 28 percent 
of the subjects gave more color than movement responses. In the less 
acculturated group children were included. These children were more extra- 
tensive the younger their chronological age. With increasing age, they re- 
pressed their extratensive proclivities by responding to color cards without 
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using the color. Sex differences in the more acculturated group were 
particularly marked, the women being less introversive. Women are absorbed 
into the culture of the whites more readily than are the men since they can 
marry white men and have some degree of personal freedom. The Indian 
men had to compete for menial jobs with the whites and were having difficul- 
ties in so doing. These men also had to give up conjuring and other prestige 
occupations they had had in their earlier mode of life. In the less acculturated 
group the culture allows and expects people to live more freely in a dream 
world. 

Oberholzer interpreted in great detail 37 Rorschach records of Atimelang 
villagers from the island of Alor in the East Indies (16). These records were 
obtained by Dubois and the results published in 1944. The Alorese are 
Oceanic Negroid people with traces of Oceanic Mongoloid and there is a 
suggestion of pigmoid strain. Oberholzer compared the responses of 17 male 
Alorese with Swiss males. He found both similar in percent of D and F fre- 
quencies, but the Alorese have less W and more small d than the Swiss. 
Also they have many less M responses; they give only four M’s out of 496 
possibilities. On the other hand they give more C responses than do the 


Swiss. One third of the Alorese color reactions are to black and white.* 


It is Oberholzer’s contention that the responses of these Alorese are 
quite like those of Europeans with skull and brain injuries. He bases this 
comparison on the large number of rare details and black-white responses as 
well as on poor forms, bad apperceptive modes and loosened sequence, scarcity 
of movements and passive elements. These Alor islanders are timid, on their 
guard, show fear and distrust and emotional oscillations. Traumatics in Euro- 
pean society are afraid of fear, fear of the unhuman and new. They have a 
feeling of misgiving and apprehension that is constantly rankling in their 
minds. They also lack energy and initiative and show no genuine imagination. 


The Alorese women’s records (20 in number) show less intelligence than 
those of the men but are more individualized, show more industriousness, 
more stereotyping and fewer emotional ups and downs. But in spite of these 
common trends of the men and women, the individual differences on all the 
records are quite remarkable. There are differences among the Rorschach 
records of the seer, the genealogist and the interpreter. The interpreters 
record is more like that of a normal Swiss except that he does show black 
shock on card I as does an Alorese. Tumkin, the chief, shows qualities that 
help him in his leadership role: less black-white, more untrammeled CF and 
C, indicating that he is a domineering, self-centered, narcissistic and reckless 
fellow. Oberholzer concludes that the Alorese records are “normal” under 
their own conditions just as Dostoyevsky portrays the character of a schizo- 
phenic to us but one who was not schizophrenic in his own environment. 
The interpreter, referred to above, whose record is more like those of Europeans 
(he gives M responses which put a damper on outbursts of emotion, and he 


* Editorial Note: Oberholzer’s scoring follows that of Rorschach, who included 
achromatic color in the C score. 
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gives less black-white responses than do other Alorese) could not make a gocd 
adjustment among his own people. 

Extensive studies of American Indians from five different tribes, Hopi, 
Zuni, Navajo, Papagi and Sioux, have been carried on under the tutelage of 
the Indian Education Research Project, a project undertaken jointly by the 
Committee on Human Development of the University of Chicago and the 
United States Office of Indian Affairs. These studies have included investiga- 
tions on a fairly large sampling of children from each of the five tribes. Tech- 
niques used were life-histories, interviews with parents and teachers, medical 
examination, performance tests, specially devised questionnaires on emotions 
and moral ideology, as well as drawings, the TAT and the Rorschach. With 
such rich material it has been possible to make a combined developmental- 
culture study on the results of the projective tests and to compare the results 
of these tests with other types of psychological tests and interview material. 
To date no detailed analyses of the Rorschach records are generally available.” 


Some material on the Rorschach protocols of Hopi, Navajo and Sioux 
children has been included in books on the overall cultural picture of children 
in these groups (4, 13, 14). One hundred and eighty-five Rorschachs were 
obtained from Hopi boys and girls between the ages of five and eighteen 
from two communities, Oraibi and First Mesa, the former being a center 
more isolated from white cultural influences (19, 20). There were wide 
individual differences in the Rorschachs of the Hopi children, but the trend 
showed them to be deeply controlled with very rare emotional outbreaks. The 
author of the Rorschach analyses (Joseph) states that these children are by 
no means precocious, or sullen hermits; it is merely that their exuberance is 
toned down and they remain slightly aloof. They seem to have anxiety 
unattached to definite objects, a vaguely pervasive fear, especially the 
younger children. On the other hand, Hopi children have security in the 
group. Their fears are sanctioned by their religion, they are expected to fe-r 
the Kachina gods, so that their disturbances do not appear to be neurotic in 
their culture. In white society these records would be neurotic. Among th: 
Oraibi, the less acculturated group, the children show less spontaneity on 
the records and stronger defenses and greater seclusiveness. 


The results of the Rorschach and the TAT records of the Navajo 
children have been summarized together. In this tribe 211 children from six 
to eighteen were tested in three settlements more or less in contact with 
white culture (13). Again, as in the case of the Hopi, large individual differ- 
ences are reported, but along with group trends that vary with chronological 
age. Quite a few of the findings in this developmental study seem to be 
similar to those among white children at various ages; but adolescent with- 
drawal tendencies occur earlier in that Navajo community which is most 


2 In 1943 Dr. Alice Joseph wrote a “First Report on the Rorschach Study on the 
Hopi” which is in the hands of the Committee on Human Development, Indian 
Education Research Project, University of Chicago, but which we have not seen. 
There is also an analysis of a medified TAT used among Hopi and Navajo children 
which we have not included in the present paper since we are not dealing with 
projective techniques other than the Rorschach (12). 
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densely settled and which has more white contacts. Also, the records of 
the group were more complex than were those of the children in the more 
isolated communities. In addition this same group showed greater sensitivity, 
greater range of emotional potentialities and more varied nuances of feeling 
in response to life experiences. It must be remembered that this more highly 
acculturated group was under more pressure and different types of pressures 
than the groups more subject to Navajo culture alone. What the more 
acculturated group gained in complexity it lost in spontaneity. All groups 
showed more control in the color than in the movement responses, especially 
during early adolescence. This difference was more marked among girls than 
among boys. Joseph suggests that what we call “maturity” on the Rorschach, 
as indicated by FC responses, may be maturity only as measured by white 
standards. What we call “immaturity,” lack of highly organized M and use 
of CF rather than FC, may reasonably be the “mature” Navajo mode of 
reacting. 

Among the Sioux, 150 Rorschach tests were given in schools in three 
different communities (14). The children showed fear of what might happen 
to them; they stifled their impulses, their energy, and their emotional re- 
actions to people and situations around them. These fears and repressions are 
engendered by unpredictability of the parents, by lack of food arid necessities, 
and by rigid child training before the age of six. These children do not 
develop compensatory inner life mechanisms; they show also too much inward 
constraint on the Rorschach. Different age groups are compared, revealing 
variation in degrees of repression and tension. After puberty the Rorschach 
records of the sexes become quite differentiated. The girls remain restrained 
and show more practical modes of adjustment on the Rorschach while the 
boys become more irregular and unbalanced in their control, and give more 
expression to their impulses and thoughts. They seem to show evasiveness 
about coming to grips with reality and to live on the defensive. 

There is a brief report by Honigmann on the Rorschach test given to 
28 Kaska Indians living in the northern area of British Columbia and southern 
Yukon (22). These people live by trapping and trading. They seem to prefer 
isolation and have no real communities. The test confirms the picture of 
introversion and emotional aloofness. Young children are thrown on their 
own resources, the mothers maintaining only passive love and emotional 
aloofness. 

There are also a number of Rorschach studies on culture that have been 
completed but not published or are still in the process of being written up or 
carried out. For example, Rorschach records were obtained by Bunzel among 
the Chamula, the alcohol drinking Indians in the highlands of southern 
Mexico; by Steinberg and Wike among the Yakima Indians in the south 
central part of Washington state, the Swinomish in Puget Sound and the 
Kwakiutl in British Columbia; by the Lewises among Mexican Indians of 
-Tepotzlan,’ by Linton, Klopfer, Hsu, et al of Chinese and Chinese-Americans. 


8 The study by the Lewises includes a sampling of the whole population of the 
village, children and older and younger adults. There are Rorschach records of several 
complete families through three generations. 
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Some of the problems involved in administration of the Rorschach should 
be clear to anyone attempting to give the test to individuals of a different 
culture. Giving the test in our own culture is often difficult enough. We 
remember trying to make a game out of the Rorschach when giving it to 
some mentally retarded subjects at Letchworth Village. The tests were given 
in a recreation room informally. Later we asked a boy who according to the 
records had an IQ of 52, how he had liked the game we had played. He said, 
“Game, hell, that was a brain test.” On another occasion in giving the 
test to a French war bride who was acting as informant in one of our culture 
studies, we tried to minimize the personal importance of the test in order to 
make her feel at ease. We said we were using this material to see in what 
ways different French people made their responses. This girl became very 
worried that she was bearing the burden of the whole French nation. She 
repeated several times the idea of how dreadful it would be if a whole country 
showed the lack of imagination she did. 

One problem to face is having the subjects understand the reason for 
the testing, a reason that will be acceptable to them and not make them feel 
uncomfortable. Hallowell found the Saulteaux Indians willing to be tested 
especially if bribed with tobacco and chocolate and shown a trial blot (7). 
On the other hand bribing is not possible in some cultures, as for instance 
among the Arapesh of New Guinea. Hallowell found also that some of the 
Indians became much more at their ease in the testing situation if this had 
been preceded by a joke involving some form of anal humor (10). This 
interest in anal jokes was found to be part of their cultural tradition in which 
myths with anal implications had a large role. Even so, these Indians would 
become tense in the testing situation and had to be encouraged a good deal. 
Henry said he succeeded in testing Pilaga children by telling them the test 
was a game played by American children, that what one said had to be kept 
secret so as to see how many different things children would see (11). Its 
non-competitiveness had to be stressed as these children never had played 
competitive games. They were shown many pictures and blots, including 
colored ones, for quite a while before the testing began so that whatever was 
done would not be too unfamiliar. Bleuler reported that the Moroccans agreed 
to take the test even though they could see no reason for it, because they 
considered it one of those European requests, like others, incomprehensible, 
but with which they thought best to comply (1). 

Another problem is that of getting adequate rapport not only with the 
subject himself but with his parents, relatives or neighbors. No child can 
easily be tested if his parents and his community are suspicious of what is 
going on. In some areas where privacy immediately conjures up the idea of 
witchcraft, as among the Pilaga, a great deal of spade work for reassuring 
parents of children had to precede the testing. Among the Navajo, Leighton 
often found she could not give a test because parents were suspicious that 
the child was to be lined up for the day school and this would interfere with 
the work the child must do for the family economy (13). One Navajo boy of 
five had been told by his father that if he did not behave some white woman 
would catch him and put him under her skirts and smother him. Dr. Leigh- 
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ton’s presence with the test material did not make this boy feel any too 
comfortable. Dr. Leighton reported that only one child in the Ramah Navajo 
district said he would rather take the test than haul corn. In Tepotzlan, 
Mexico, Rorschach testing had to be stopped at a school because one in- 
dividual (an official) accused the Lewises of showing pornographic literature. 

Other questions of administration are whether or not a test should be 
given in the language most familiar to the subject tested or to the examiner 
and the extent to which the presence of an interpreter interferes with the 
spontaneity of the protocol and the correctness of the translated material. This 
problem varies with such factors as intelligence level and cooperative attitude 
of the subject and skill of the interpreter. Sometimes richer protocols can be 
obtained with an interpreter than in direct communication between examiner 
and subject. Getting at as much of the original language as possible however 
is always advisable for a clearer picture and understanding of the verbalized 
perceptions and concepts of the subject. Henry states that an interpreter may 
leave out one all-important word in translation such as the word “hokatli” i 
the Pilaga Indian language (11). This word means “long ago.” Adults use it 
in describing cards, such as “Long ago there was a tiger,” whereas children do 
not use the word so that what they say about a tiger, for example, means 
“this is a tiger.” The children have a feeling of immediacy that what they see 
on the card is real and not representative. In the same way a patient in Rock- 
land State hospital refused to continue the test after seeing card III for he 
said “That is a God and it is sacrilegious to portray Gods.” This patient was 
a Negro from Nigeria and his cultural background had not been taken into 
account, nor had his use of language. Among the Chamula Indians in the 
mountains of southern Mexico the word “mono” stands for monkey and for 
people dressed up as monkeys at fiestas. Among the Hopi, calling a blot a 
“Kachina” might mean a Kachina doll, a human being impersonating a 
Kachina or the Kachina god himself. All of these differentiations are im- 
portant for the interpretation of the protocols. It goes without saying that 
the examiner should know enough of the language of the culture of a group 
in which he is working to recognize mythological people and animals as 
opposed to real people and animals, and to know what flora and fauna and 
material objects are in common use. 

Another matter of administration is the nature of the inquiry to be 
given. As we know from our own experience many feebieminded and seri- 
ously disturbed individuals can only be shown the cards once since on an 
inquiry they do not remember or identify their original responses. This same 
fact may well hold true in testing of individuals in different cultures. On the 
other hand where there is good rapport and fair alertness and intelligence, an 
inquiry can reveal rich material. For example, four French informants called 
card IV a monster: in the inquiry, one informant said, “Haven’t you read 
the legend of the moving trees? You get lost in the woods and the big trees 
become alive and squeeze you in their arms.” Another said that the monster 
was Mephistocles, that he is evil like the French bogey man, the Croque- 
mitaine, who carries off children in a black sack and rapes and eats them 
sometimes. This informant added that the cvil one has heavy boots and 
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walks with a heavy tread. The third informant said she saw a monster but 
then the blot turned into two little dwarfs holding up a big church bell, 
trying to keep it from falling. The fourth informant said it was a monster in 
boots and that these boots reminded her of Russians and then of Nazis. In 
all of this inquiry we obtained a good deal of material not only of interest 
for the study of the dynamics of personality but for the study of French 
culture material such as the fairy tales of children, the stories with which 
parents frighten their children about the Loup Garroux or Bogey man, and 
stories with the idea of the church combatting the devil. Particularly for the 
study of culture is a thorough inquiry needed since content material then 
comes out, content which seems related symbolically with culture. 

Problems of interpretation of data in terms of personality in a specific 
culture-context, particularly one not too familiar to the Rorschach interpreter, 
are many. Enough work has been done to verify Rorschach’s initial premise 
that the fundamental dynamics and structure of a personality in any culture 
as set forth in Rorschach theory, can be ascertained. Introversive and extra- 
versive signs, rejection of cards, some popular responses (8), color shock and 
idiosyncratic components of personality may al! show up in records taken in 
various parts of the world. Modifications in the interpretation of signs and 
greater emphasis on content material, particularly content sequence, will have 
to be made before we can work out a thorough and systematic basis for 
personality-in-culture differentiations. There is, for example, the question of 
whether the presence of a high CF frequency at the expense of FC necessarily 
means immaturity as we think of it, especially when the CF responses have a 
sexual connotation. Leighton has suggested the Navajo Indians in adolescence 
are much freer sexually than are American whites and to be a good Navajo 
one is expected to be free in this respect and come out with warm and un- 
controlled emotional responses (13). Cook in his study of Samoan boys 
suggests that the anatomy responses of the boys were not signs of anxiety 
since cutting up of animals, especially pigs, was a daily enjoyable occurrence 
(2). Of course, a similar finding in our culture is the frequency with which 
medical students respond to the cards with anatomy answers. 


This year in looking over protocols of Chinese, both Chinese-Americans 
and those born in China, we found a rather large frequency of anatomy 
responses with particular reference to internal organs of the body.‘ But what 
we also found was that these anatomy answers, which were usually quite 
luridly and vividly portrayed, were followed immediately by an entirely dif- 
ferent type of response, one having to do with something beautiful, most 
frequently a landscape in perspective. For instance, one subject sees greenish 
kidneys and tubes and then a beautiful sunset on a lake; another person 
perceives an esophagus with two pieces of food traveling down and next a 


* We have examined about forty records. Some of these records were obtained by 
members of the Columbia Research Project on Contemporary Cultures. The rest of 
the records were those obtained by Dr. Francis Hsu and Dr. Bruno Klopfer and used 
by them as part of the material reported in a seminar at Columbia University under 
the auspices of Dr. Ralph Linton and Dr. Abram Kardiner. We appreciate very 
much the opportunity of looking over these Rorschach records. 
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very pretty butterfly or ermine tails, black and white; another sees lungs and 
tubes and then the branches of a tree as in Chinese art. This moving back 
and forth between what we might call the “ugly” and the “beautiful” may be 
a way in which the Chinese maintain equilibrium and balance, since both 
anatomy and nature are seen so frequently (at least 25 percent of the time). 
The anatomy answers may not in themselves indicate anxiety for during the 
early training of the Chinese, the body and its functions are not treated as 
taboo or as an important focus of repression as they are among Euro- 
Americans. In fact, the body may mean something safe rather than dangerous, 
something to cling to rather than shun, something they consider as their 
own possession. The Chinese then move back and forth between anatomy 
and nature in order to keep an equilibrium between their intimate selves and 
a more distant, beautiful world which is also safe. Intermediate between 
themselves and the world of nature are people. These people are less safe 
and are potential sources of danger. From people, the Chinese must keep 
slightly aloof. In the protocols we see this by the control of movement 
exhibited. Human movement is portrayed in what we call narcissistic and 
controlled ways. The Chinese whose records we have examined see a great 
many dancers, particularly ballet dancers, skaters twirling, ladies holding up 
skirts. The men as well as the women respond in this manner. There is a 
marked absence of expressions of direct or even implied hostility and aggres- 
sion (such as fighting and tugging) and also absence of expressions of pleasant 
and friendly cooperation between people (such as lifting something, kissing, 
playing patty cake). Even on the few occasions where more direct descriptions 
of interaction emerge, these are guarded. For example, there are such ex- 
pressions as lambs sitting together at a table, apes’ heads kissing, men 
holding hands crossing a valley in the distance, knights of old jousting. 

We have interjected this tentative interpretation of the Chinese material 
here as an illustration of how important it is in interpreting cultural material, 
not to isolate one sign or one item such as anatomy, but to take it into 
account in conjunction with other aspects of the record, with qualitative 
variants and content sequences. 


Even from one record, if it is full and complete, we may gain some 
insight into the ways in which an individual functions in his particular cul- 
ture. Dr. Margaret Mead has a record of an Arapesh informant from New 
Guinea, taken in pidgeon English, which seems to be full of rich material. 
It gives the Rorschach interpreter, who may know very little about New 
Guinea cultures, a good deal of cultural information. The informant gives 95 
responses of which only six are whole answers. The majority of the responses 
are to small and rare details. What is interesting is that the small and rare 
details have to do with the concrete world, presumably the immediate 
environment of the informant; he sees taro roots, sticks for digging, bushes, 
poles for raising houses, cooking pot, pig's’ snout, kangaroo leg, child’s arm, 
red bird, seeds for making cakes, handle of an adze. When he perceives 
wholes, on the other hand, he sees something associated with the dangerous 
and supernatural; gable of a ceremonial house, creatures seen in dreams, a 
Marsalai, a creature that can make a man insane, It looks as though he had 
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to stick to small details in order to be safe, to recognize the everyday world 
around him in order to avoid the supernatural and the dangerous. He is not. 
however, like a pedant or obsessive-compulsive in our society. He gives color 
and shading responses. He is not constricted by a pure form performance. It 
looks as though all details in the enveloping environment have to be recog- 
nized and labeled as something known. When this informant takes in the 
card as a whole he is on dangerous ground for what he then perceives does 
not belong to the real world but to the supernatural.’ 


A serious danger in culture analyses, however, is that of using psycho- 
pathological analogies between individuals in our society and characteristic 
personality pictures of people in other societies. For example, Bleuler (1’) 
mentions the fact that Moroccans respond to the cards by giving a pre- 
dominance of small rare detail answers including references to the small 
specks. He said that in Europe only schizophrenics do this, that he tested 
many kinds of Europeans, children in orphanages, peasants and intellectuals 
and that none of them reacted as did the schizophrenics and the Moroccans. 
He does not conclude, however, that the Moroccans are schizophrenic, but 
limits himself to saying they act like pedants and dreamers. As we mentioned 
earlier Oberholzer (16) has compared the responses of Alorese islanders to 
those of individuals with skull and brain injuries in European cultures. But 
Oberholzer concludes that the records of the Alorese are normal under their 
own conditions and that the one individual who had a Rorschach record 
more like normal Europeans was maladjusted in his community. In his study 
of Dobu, Fortune (3) showed that no one could get along who was not 
deeply suspicious of everyone else in a manner we should call paranoid 


persecutory. 


Thus in comparing Rorschach records of normals and abnormals in our 
society with normals and deviants in other societies, we learn a good deal 
about the significance of the problem of psychopathology as it relates to and 
is influenced by a particular culture. But we are far from knowing the whole 
story. Hallowell has suggested that the symptomatology of certain mental 
diseases familiar to us may be obscured in primitive communities by a 
culturally determined facade. What is needed is more intensive and sys- 
tematic study on the part of Rorschach workers. In Peru the psychopathic 
hospital at Lima has Indian patients from different areas of the country. 
Included in this group are organic cases, epileptic and those with functional 
disorders as classified by Peruvian psychiatrists. Dr. Rojas of this hospital has 
been giving Rorschachs to his patients. We suggested to him that not only 
a study of these patients but of the individuals in the communities from 
which they came would give us a good deal of insight into what mental 


° Two or three other interpretations by Rorschach workers of this record are being 
done independently by people who know very little about New Guinea cultures. 
Dr. Mead plans to publish a monograph on this informant in which she will give 
her interview material with him, his Rorschach protocol and the independent inter- 
pretations. The amount of agreement and disagreement in these interpretations will 


be interesting to follow and will help us gain knowledge about the assets and 
liabilities of our procedures. 
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deviation, especially organic deviation as revealed by the Rorschach, signifies 
in other cultures and to what extent and in what ways this deviation manifests 
itself in the protocols. Work in this direction will begin next summer. 


Besides the problem of deviation, pathology and normality as revealed 
by the Rorschach in a given culture, we have many other problems that need 
to be worked out more extensively before we understand clearly the extent to 
which the Rorschach reflects structure and dynamics of personality in a 
given type of culture. So far only a beginning has been made. We know some- 
thing about what is reflected in the Rorschach in a given culture and in cross- 
cultural comparisons but often we get conflicting statements, statements such 
as that the less acculturated children among the Navajo show less spontaneity 
on the Rorschach than do those with more white contacts, while the opposite 
is true for the Sioux Indian children; the more remotely they live from the 
whites, the more spontaneous and original are their protocols. What we need 
explained is the reason for this difference, whether it can be explained 
culturally or by the way the tests were administered or interpreted. Again, 
we find the Moroccans giving anatomy responses because of their intellectual 
ambition, the Samoans doing the opposite, giving anatomy answers because 
of being unambitious. These instances can be multiplied many times over. 
We need not only more protocols, a wider range of material for com- 
parisons but also more clarification about the Rorschach signs and their 
interpretation. We have a field day ahead of us if we care to enter it. 


Of course, the Rorschach is not the complete answer to the study of 
culture as it is not the complete answer to diagnosis in psychopathology. 
Other projective techniques and measurement as well as interviews and 
observations will give a clearer conception of the nature of a given culture 
than the Rorschach alone can. Qualitative and quantitative analyses of the 
blood do not tell us all we want to know about the physical condition of the 
human organism nor about the exact nature of a virus disease but it tells us 
a great deal, especially if the tools employed and the observations made 
during the analysis are precise and careful. Similarly, the Rorschach should 
be used as precisely and accurately as possible in our studies of personality- 
in-culture, on a much larger scale than has been done so far, and by in- 
dividuals competent to handle it as a precision tool. Only then can we make 
the contributions we might both to the study of culture and to Rorschach 
theory itself.° 


® Since the completion of this paper a recent article by Herman Lantz (Rorschach test- 
ing in pre-literature cultures, Amer. ]. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 13, 287-296) has come to 
our attention. In this article Lantz discusses the work of Cook (2), Hallowell (7) and 
Oberholzer (16). Lantz raises several of the problems we have discussed ourselves. 
He shows how far we are from a thorough understanding of personality-in-culture as 
revealed by the Rorschach, In our opinion his most penetrating criticism of present 


day Rorschach interpretations is when he says “The procedure of using Western 
norms when they corroborate the ethnographers’ results, and of using ce ae 
from the immediate culture when Western norms fail, seems highly unreliable and 
invalid (p. 291).” 
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A Comparative Study of Figure-Drawings at 
Three Points in Therapy 


Mu RIEL FRANKLIN Marco _is * 


This study will attempt to show changes in the personality adjustment 
of a patient undergoing psychotherapy as they are reflected in her produc- 
tions on the Machover Figure-Drawing Test. The administration and interpre- 
tation of the drawings are based on the technique developed by Machover.** 


CASE HISTORY 


The patient is a girl of 16, in the eighth grade of elementary school. 
She is the ninth child in a family of eleven children and is the youngest of 
the four daughters. Economic conditions have always been marginal and 
four of the brothers have been in legal difficulties. One of them, closest in age 
to the patient, was charged with attempted rape. He had been examined in 
psychiatric wards both as a youngster and as an adolescent court prisoner, 
and had been diagnosed as a “behavior problem with neurotic traits” and as 
a “psychopathic personality with pathologic emotionality,” respectively. Both 
parents are considered inadequate in handling the children and in understand- 
ing the nature of their problems, although the mother appears to maintain 
an affectionate relationship with them and provides a clean, comfortable 
atmosphere in the otherwise underprivileged household. 


The girl was referred to the Mental Hygiene Clinic because she would 
become “‘ill and hysterical” in church at Mass each morning. She had attended 
a public school up to the sixth grade when she was transferred to a Catholic 
school because she insisted that she wanted to become a nun. According to 
the family, she has maintained this ambition consistently from the age of 
eight, and has been very devout, spending all her free time in church. Her 
lack of interest in play or school was not helped by her parochial school 
placement. Her marks fell off and she had less and less social contact. 
Although the school authorities and the parents both agreed that the girl 
should discontinue her daily communion (which she made without having 
her breakfast), she disobeyed them and went anyway, and was therefore 
dismissed from the parochial school. 


After a return to public school, her condition became worse. At the 
time of her referral to the Mental Hygiene Clinic, the school nurse’s report 
showed a record of vomiting and fainting in moments of stress, “real or 
imaginary.” Fearfulness, childish reactions, and a need for reassurance were 
also noted by the school. She engaged in no social activities, had no close 
friends, and her school absences were increasing. Birth, developmental, and 


* Staff psychologist, Division of Psychiatry, Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
** Machover, Karen, Personality Projection in the Drawing of the Human Figure. 
Springfield, Ill.: Thomas, in press. 
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health history, as reported by the family, are negative except for an auto- 
mobile accident at the age of six. Information regarding this is vague, but 
there is some mention of “stitches followed by stomach trouble” and delay in 
entering school, which accounts for her academic retardation. Her desire to 
enter a convent followed the accident. 


Although the preliminary psychiatric examination at the time of the 
patient’s first visit to the clinic revealed extreme schizoid withdrawal and the 
patient was characterized as “extremely tense, withdrawn, reticent, dependent 
and fearful,” it was felt that her pubertal crisis might be serving to aggravate 
her inhibitions, and that psychotherapy might prevent serious pathological 
consequences. No hallucinations or delusions were elicited and the physical 
examination was essentially negative. 


SUMMARY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS 


During the first psychological examination in March, 1947, the girl 
gave the impression of being much younger than she was. She was exceed- 
ingly anxious, sucked her thumb, averted her eyes, wrung her hands and was 
reluctant to remove her coat. She smiled foolishly, her speech was hesitant 
and inhibited, and her voice was practically inaudible. She complained of 
frequent dizziness and said that she did not like school. She particularly 
disliked physical education because she was ashamed to wear a gym suit. 


She said that at times she became nervous and ran out of the classroom. She 
stated that her main interest in life was religion and that she wanted to 
become a nun. She had tried to enter a convent but was too young. She said, 


“T'd rather serve God than any other person. I don’t like this 
world but the nuns have another world inside their minds. I don’t 
know what this world is about. If I couldn’t become a nun I wouldn’t 
want to be anything else. If I don’t become a nun, I’m not going to 
get married. I’m afraid of boys. My sister told me that’s the way to 
be until I get older. I'm afraid of lots of things not just boys. I think 
other people are better than I am. Since I’m out of Catholic school 
I’m always moody and others are cheerful.” 


The girl was so preoccupied with these thoughts that she often did not 
hear when she was spoken to. She had practically discontinued movie-going 
because “the pictures weren't much good since they were about love.” Her 
reading was limited to stories of the saints and she had been particularly 
absorbed in the life of Saint Theresa, with whom she felt some identification. 


The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test administered in March, 1947 
yielded an I.Q. of 81 (Verbal 1.Q. 87, Performance 1.Q. 79); that given in 
January, 1948, revealed an 1.Q. of 94 (Verbal I.Q. 92, Performance I.Q. 98). 
The significance of these scores is not felt to be in the rise in the total 1.Q.’s 
per se, since this could be due to statistical error and retest effects. Rather it 
is in the consistent shift in an upward direction of most of the sub-test scores, 
and especially in those involving environmental contact and ability to manipu- 
late objects, that the real meaning of the improvement is to be seen. At the 
outset the girl’s emotional state was thought to have a depressing effect on 
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the test results, but there was little evidence to suggest more than low average 
capacity. Later testing did not alter the clinical evaluation regarding capacity 
but it did show the effects of therapy on her intellectual functioning. The 
large difference, 19 points in the Performance 1.Q., as well as the reversal 
in the relationship between the Verbal and Performance scores, shows increased 
realism, with the mental profile suggesting better social awareness and partici- 
pation, concentration, speed of response, control, spatial orientation and integra- 
tion. There was generally less self-absorption and greater internal discipline. 


The Rorschach was administered at three points during therapy: once, at 
the outset in March, 1947; again in June of that year; and at the point when 
therapy was terminated in January, 1948. Because of limitations in space, only 
the outstanding Rorschach findings will be stated here. The general person- 
ality structure is that of a tense, repressed girl who is subject to hysterical 
behavior with possible conversion symptoms. Although the successive Ror- 
schach records reflect changes less vividly in this case than do the drawings, 
they do reveal some degree of improvement. There is increased adaptability, 
with progressively greater productivity (the number of responses more than 
doubled in the third administration as compared with the first), fewer rejec- 
tions, and a more pragmatic and critical orientation. The center and the right 
side of the graph are expanded from the first through the third records, show- 
ing an increased trend toward socialization and away from self-absorption, 
and at the same time reflecting more expression of anxiety in place of the 
original constriction. There is a grappling with her problems rather than the 
earlier withdrawal from them. Elaboration of concepts has created combina- 
tions of determinants so that inner drives begin to manifest themselves within 
an acceptable social framework. Whereas the patient originally dissipated much 
of her energy in repressing her instinctual drives and sensuousness, the later 
records display freer expression and vitality in these areas. On card V, for ex- 
ample, the popular butterfly was first seen as “stuffed and dead” and only later 
allowed to possess life and fly. 


Perhaps the most striking indication of the changes which had taken 
place in the girl is seen in her reactions to card VI. During the first test she 
rejected VI in the Performance, begged to have it taken away in the Inquiry, 
during which she saw something that “could be like things from a butterfly 
or something” (dd—‘whiskers” in upper part of the card), and was so upset 
when the card reappeared in Testing the Limits that it had to be removed. 
The second Rorschach examination was given following the day when the 
girl spontaneously stated that she would like to see a certain card that she 
had been shown during her first examination. She described card VI and 
said that its image had bothered her for months. She was given the cards 
and asked to go through them and find it. When she came to VI she looked 
at it and said, “I’m afraid to turn it over,” but did not state recognition 
of it. After going through the series and not finding what she was looking 
for, she was given VI and asked if that was it. She replied in the affirmative 
and said, “but I’m not afraid of it any more.” Her responses to the card in 
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the second record confirm the fact that although she is better able to handle 
her fear, it is still present. She saw the lower two thirds of the card as a 
woman’s fur coat (Fc) and the upper third as an animal which she was 
unable to specify. Only in the third test was she able to combine the upper 
and lower parts of the card by seeing the woman’s fur coat on a coat hanger. 
Dream material as well as behavioral indications during the intervening period 
confirm the changes which made this reaction possible. 


ANALYSIS OF DRAWINGS 


The patient’s Figure Drawings, in this particular case, present perhaps 
more vividly than the other techniques the problems which the girl is ex- 
periencing and her means of attempting to cope with them. Precisely because 
the problems of human relationships and sexuality are so crucial and so 
intimately related in this case, the projection of the human body seems to 
have picked up subtleties which were not clearly perceivable in the Rorschach, 
although they were confirmed behaviorally. 


In treatment of the drawings, a didactic approach will be used with point 
by point comparisons from the first through the third administrations. The 
figures shown below are labeled to correspond with the administrations as 
follows: 1F (first female drawing) and 1M (first male drawing), obtained 
during the initial contact with the patient in March, 1947; 2F and 2M, drawn 
after relatively superficial but apparently successful therapeutic contact in 
June, 1947; and 3F and 3M, executed in January, 1948, after more intensive 
therapy. Where the numbers 1, 2, and 3 are used without the letters, they 
refer to both drawings of the set. Before the more detailed analysis of the 
changes which transpired, a few general impressions may be noted. The draw- 
ings show progressively greater contact interest, less mechanical control and 
insulation, less fear, more interest in manipulating the environment, increase 
in ego-strength and more animation. Nevertheless certain basic characteristics 
like rigidity, aggression, and restraining elements, remain throughout, despite 
the changes. Furthermore, although there is a general trend toward improved 
adjustment from | to 2 and 2 to 3, there are also some setbacks from 2 to 3 


which will be mentioned specifically under the various sub-headings which 
follow. 


Placement — The placement of both figures is about the same on both 
1 and 2, toward the left side of the page, indicating a withdrawn self- 
orientation with little outward trend. The figures in 3 are distinctly closer to 
the center of the page than either of the other two, showing that the patient is 
more environmentally oriented and more in command of her universe. 


Size — The size of figures in 3 is much larger than either 1 or 2 reflecting 
an increase in ego-strength. She takes up more room in the life-space than 
heretofore. There is greater proportionate width and roundness in 2 than in 
either 1 or 3. She is more compressed again on 3, Since 3 was drawn after 
she made the decision to enter a convent, that fact may have played some 
role in causing the compression. The change in placement with its implica- 
tion of outgoingness may in turn have necessitated temporary retreat to 
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other means of adjustment until sufficient acclimatization had taken place. 
The entire question of reciprocity in the various aspects of the drawings with 
changes in the personality constellation must be kept in mind throughout 
any temporal analysis of this type. 


Line — In | the line is thick and heavy and forms a strong barrier be- 
tween the individual and her environment. It serves to shut off any harm that 
might come to her from the outside. In 2 and 3 there is a gradual lightening 
of the line in general, although there is some spottiness. The dim line in 3 
is timid and uncertain but does not act as a barrier as in 1. It appears to reflect 
the girl’s insecurity in a transitional stage, both in therapy and adolescence. 
It is interesting to note that the outline of the face in 3F is darkened while 
the features themselves are somewhat lighter. This connotes a desire for social 
participation but a fear and timidity which still prevent its realization. 


Arms — The most striking feature of the arms is their progressive 
extension from the body outward from | to 3, with advancing therapy. This 
is especially significant in the male figures, where they had been placed with- 
in the outline of the body in 1M and are well out in space in 3M. The 
extension of the arms out into the environment is impressive for its confirma- 
tion of the many incidents which transpired during therapy, and which for 
the patient meant placing herself in just that new relationship socially. For 
example, she had her first date with a boy, wore cosmetics and silk stockings 
for the first time, appeared before others in a bathing suit (in which previ- 
ously she would not expose herself), and found it possible to undress for her 
school gym class before other girls. She had also come to recognize that her 
original desire to become a nun, particularly her interest in entering a 
cloistered order, might really be a need for escape or a refuge. 


Limitations on the meaning of the arms as genuine extensions into the 
environment may be seen in their stiff mechanical quality. There is a forced 
attitude about them, as though they were thrust out, rather than a spontane- 
ous interest in manipulation. The fluency which appeared in 2 is less per- 
ceptible in 3. This last point is reenforced by the fact that fingers begin to 
appear in 2, but do not materialize further in 3, when there is a return to the 
“mittened” hand instead. The absence of the mittened hands and the presence 
of spear-like projections in 3M may also be considered a negative sign. In 
other words, whereas the appearance of fingers suggest increased contact, 
their disappearance and replacement by “mittens” and “spears” indicate 
repressed aggression of an evasive type. 


Facial Features —- These were put in next to last in the drawing sequence 
in 3F and 3M, being followed only by the belt on the male and the hair on 
the female, both of which are sexually significant articles. The fact that the 
girl drew the facial features so late in the sequence, when they normally 
would come much earlier, shows her reluctance in “facing” the world. The 
. facial expression changes from one of forced amiability in | to less amiability 
in 2, while 3 is even somewhat disgruntled. Expression in 3M retains more 


of a smile than 3F. 
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Eyes — The eyes are generally of the empty, “unsecing” type in all 
three sets of drawings. They are more like slits, which cannot be considered 
either open or closed, except for those in 2M, which have a piercing, furtively 
alert quality about them. The third set is the only one in which both the 
male and the female have the double detail. of an eye slit and a brow. In the 
other administrations if one sex had both details the other did not. This 
tendency to take from one sex what is given to the other is found to be true 
of certain other characteristics also and seems to represent an ambivalence 
and indecision in the areas in which it occurs. Although the eyes in 3 are 
still more closed than open to the world, they represent some improvement 
because the double details are present in both 3F and 3M, and because they 
are larger and thus seem to suggest greater interest and curiosity. Eyes have 
been a focal point of difficulty for the patient. When she first came to the 
clinic she would sit with eyes averted, or she would cover them completely 
with her hands at times of stress. She found it difficult and sometimes im- 
possible to look at her test productions and particularly the figure drawings. 














“ited 


1F—March, 1947 1M—March, 1947 
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Procedural notes and comments on IF contain the query, “Will I have to 
draw her face, her eyes?” (Covers her face with her hands.) 


Nose—The nose in | shows two lines forming the bridge which joins the 
nostrils; 2 shows only one line for the bridge; and 3 shows practically only 
the nostrils. (In 3F there is still a slight suggestion of one bridge line.) This 


change may be related to a diminution of aggressive feelings. 


Mouth — There is a development in the mouth from 1, where it is a 
forced grinning one, upturned at the ends, indicating infantility and forced 
congeniality in a bid for approval, to a fuller but narrower one in 2 
and 3. In the female, especially, there is a more cosmetic type of lip treat- 
ment on 2F and 3F as compared with IF. This change coincided with her 
developing heterosexual interest and her initial use of lip-stick during the 
period of therapy. Despite the increased femininity demonstrated in the 
mouth on 3F, it is at the same time more dissatisfied in expression than 


the others. 


Hair — Although the space allowed for the hair is greater on 3F than on 
either 1F or 2F, it is not shaded as they are. It might be assumed that this 
represents greater virility strivings but with less likelihood of their ac- 
complishment (following her acceptance at a convent). The hair in 3F is 
fuller but at the same time it is more like a halo. It is interesting to note, in 
this connection, that the halo-like hair treatment is reminiscent of the 
pictures of the saints which she showed the psychologist in her early visits. In 
the photographs which she took to leave behind with her family when she 
left for the convent, she also had assumed this halo-like hair style. In the 
drawing of hair, also, she sometimes gives to one sex what she leaves out in 
the other. Thus 2M has hair space unshaded while 2F is filled in, and in 3 


the situations are reversed. 


Neck — The neck becomes fuller and shorter from | to 3. The long 
thin necks in 1 suggest some schizoid tendency and poor coordination between 
rational control and body impulses. The strong need for control threatens to 
result in dissociation rather than in mastery. In 3 the necks show distinct 
improvement in reconciling the intellectual super-ego needs and body impulses. 


Trunk — From drawings | to 2 we get a more flesh-like, less geometric 
look to the shape of the trunk and body parts in general. The figures become 
wider and the female becomes more appropriately horizontal, where she had 
previously been practically as vertical as the male. In 3 the female retains 
more of a “human” flesh-like quality than the male, who regresses by com- 
parison with 2M in this respect. The meaning of this regression is not clear 
but it may be related to the position which the male now assumes since she 
is entering the convent. 


Waistline—In the female the double line with the belt buckle is abbrevi- 
ated to a single line in drawings 2F and 3F. The separation of the upper, 
more acceptable part of the body from the pelvic area is lessened with im- 
provement in adjustment — the zoning of parts of the body is less strict. 
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The buckle is no longer needed in the female to bind her together in a chaste 
and protective manner. As with certain other aspects of the figures, what is 
given up in the female is imposed on the male and vice versa. In this instance 
the male finally gets a buckle for his belt in 3M. This is a more appropriate 
placement for it and adds a quality of virility to him at the same time that 
it locks him up and so protects the patient from him. 


Pelvic region — Somatic consciousness is reflected in the lines in the 
pelvic region of 3F. The appearance of these lines, which did not appear in 
IF and 2F, is in keeping with the patient's growing sexual interest, which she 
is fighting. Thus she speaks of going out with a boy (her first date) and 
her mother’s admonition “not to go near the park.” She speaks of having a 
farewell party (before her entrance to the convent) with boys present—‘for 
the other girls.” And she asks whether she should invite a boy she knows in 
order to introduce him to another girl. It was also noted during therapy that 
her religious feelings and aspirations always had strong sexual and romantic 
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3F—January, 1948 


aspects. For example, in referring to the movie “Green Dolphin Street,” she 
spoke of the choice between physical and ideal love. 


Buttons — Buttons appear on all of the drawings except 3M, where there 
is only a suggestion of them by a faint mid-line to the waist. This disappear- 
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ance of the buttons was anticipated, perhaps, by the appearance of a tie on 
2M, with buttons starting only below it. Infantile dependency needs are 
expressed in the buttons. Her ability to give 2M a tie, with its phallic sig- 
nificance, indicates some emergence to a more mature level. The indefinite 
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line in 3M, where the tie and buttons had previously been, is a good illustra- 
tion of her present confusion in that area. She really cannot go back but is 
afraid to go forward. Only in the third male drawing does she leave any 
opening from the neck into the upper trunk. There is actually a slightly 
open collar which appears nowhere else. This gives an air of freedom which 
may to some degree replace the tie. If one may speculate, there appears to be 
a connection between the dependency needs for the mother as shown in the 
buttons, and the type of dependency needs she is displaying in entering the 
convent. She seems to be shifting authority and responsibility to a source 
outside of herself. 


Pockets — Here again we get a shift from the male to the female. 
Where 1M and 2M have pockets, the third male does not. Whereas IF and 
2F did not have pockets, 3F does. This is even more significant since the 
appearance of a pocket in female clothing is much less likely than in that of 
the male. The pockets also denote infantility and dependency needs coupled 
with affectional deprivation, which is more than likely in this case since the 
patient is one of a large family where economic circumstances have alwzys 
been marginal in character. 


Legs and Feet — In contrast with the first two male drawings, 3M has 
his legs pressed tensely together. The sexual repression imposed on the boy is 
outstanding. Possible fear of (or wish for) sexual aggression, or conflict about 
it is probably causative. The feet of the male lengthen again on 3M as they 
did on 1M but show more uncertainty and irrelevance of line than before. 
The phallic significance of this feature cannot be overlooked. Although the 
legs widened in 2F and showed added detail, they return to their thin appear- 
ance on 3. They actually resemble horses’ hooves and as such are probably 
considered as more primitive and animal-like parts of the body. 


DRAWING ASSOCIATIONS 


After each set of drawings is completed the patient is asked to make up 
a story about the people she has drawn. This is done separately for the male 
and the female, and is made uniform by using a specific set of questions to 
which the patient is asked to respond. The outstanding changes in the 
associations to the female figure are summarized below, in order to facilitate 
an understanding of the changes that took place in the patient as shown in 
the structural analysis of her drawings. 


The female matures from 10 years on IF, to 13 on 2F, and 17 years on 
3F. This occurred within an actual nine-month period, and the last named age 
is the one closest to that of the patient herself, who is over 16. This stated 
chronological growth may be related to actual psychic development or at least 
to such aspirations. An advance in the grade placement of the female also 
takes place until in 3F she is in high school, as the patient herself would 
have been following her graduation this semester. Improvement is seen in the 
fact that IF was considered as “definitely not” good looking, 2F was called 
good looking, and 3F was felt to be very pretty. Whereas the first female 


figure was considered to be nervous and sad, the two succeeding ones were 
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not. Ambition developed from 1F who wanted to be a maid and a housewife, 
to 2F who wanted to work in an office, and to 3F who already worked in an 
office as a file clerk and was now aiming to become a secretary. The trend 
towards fulfillment of wishes and aspirations which are more or less typical 
for a girl of the patient’s age, intellect, and socio-economic background, is 
clearly seen. This trend is well illustrated in her reply to the question whether 
she would like to be like the figure in her story. In the first session she said, 
“No thanks, because she is going to get married and have children.” In the 
third session, where she described a girl with a steady boy friend (probably 
her boss, “a nice young person,” who was the type she preferred), she said 
that she would like to be like her “because she wasn’t a bad girl.” 


Despite the changes shown in the test material and particularly in the 
figure-drawings, therapy was discontinued (due to the forced circumstance of 
her entrance to the convent) but was in no way considered complete. The 
basic personality constellation had not been radically altered but it was felt 
that a transition period had set in at the point of termination, which if 
pursued might have resulted in more fundamental changes. 


SUMMARY : 


This study is an attempt to show therapeutic developments in a mental 
hygiene clinic patient through her productions on the Machover Figure- 
Drawing Test. The tentative psychiatric diagnosis indicated extreme schizoid 
withdrawal with indications that a pubertal crisis might be aggravating the 
situation, and with the suggestion that psychotherapy might prevent serious 
pathological results. The psychological test data revealed the general person- 
ality structure of a tense repressed girl who was subject to hysterical conver- 
sions of conflict. She expressed great fear of extension into the environment, 
having been conditioned by failure and discouragement. Her pubertal crisis 
was only serving to aggravate her inhibitions and it was felt that psycho- 
therapy might help her to overcome her extreme anxiety and guilt feelings, 
so that she might be carried through the adolescent crisis without pathological 
consequences. 

The girl’s progress during treatment was indicated in distinct improve- 
ment in intellectual functioning as measured by the Wechsler-Bellevue. The 
Rorschach showed increased adapability, productivity, and critical ability, as 
well as a trend away from self-absorption and toward more socialization. In 
place of the original constriction, there.was more expression of anxiety. 

The successive figures drawn on the Machover Figure-Drawing Test 
presented particularly vividly the shifts in the patient’s status. The drawings 
showed progressively greater contact interest, less mechanical control and 
insulation, less fear, more interest in manipulating the environment, increase 
in ego-strength and more animation, Certain basic characteristics like rigidity, 
aggression and restraint remained, however. Furthermore, although there was 
a general trend of improved adjustment some setbacks were also noted. 








Use of the Despert Fables (Revised Form) in 
Diagnostic Work With Children 


REUBEN Fine, Pu.D. 


In 1946, J. Louise Despert (1) published a brief fables test for children, 
which, she stated, had proved most useful in connection with a study of 
stutterers. The writer has revised some of the original fables slightly, and 
added a number of new ones. To date he has administered the test to more 
than 100 children, with results which have been most encouraging from both 
a statistical and a clinical point of view. 


The revised form consists of 20 stories. We give the complete test 
here. 
This is a game to see how well you can make up the end to 
stories. Tell me the first answer you think of. (When administering 
to girls, change the sexes of the characters as called for.) 


1. A daddy bird and a mommy bird and their little birdie are 
asleep in a nest on the branch of a tree. All of a sudden a big wind 
blows; it shakes the tree and the nest falls on the ground. The three 
birds awaken all of a sudden. The daddy flies quickly to one pine 
tree, the mommy to another pine tree. The little bird knows how to 


fly. What is the little bird going to do? 


2. Daddy and mommy are celebrating the day when they were 
married. They love each other and they have arranged a beautiful 
party. During the party, the boy (girl) gets up and goes all by him- 
self (herself) to the end of the garden. Why do you suppose he 
(she) did this? 

3. In a field there is a mommy sheep and her little lamb. The 
little lamb bounces around all day near his (her) mommy. Every 
night his (her) mommy gives him (her) some good warm milk, 
which he (she) likes very much. But he (she) can already eat 
grass. One day his (her) mommy says to him (her): “You don’t 
need milk any more; you go and eat some nice fresh grass.” What do 
you think the little lamb is going to do? 

4. A little bear has a very, very nice dream. He (she) dreams 
he (she) can become anything he (she) wants to. He (she) can 
become big and strong like his (her) papa, or just a little bit stronger 
like his (her) older brother (sister), or nice and kind like his (her) 
mommy, or little and weak like his (her) baby brother (sister). 
What do you suppose he (she) is going to become? 

5. A dog goes crazy and bites his (her) daddy and his (her) 


mommy and all of his (her) brothers and sisters. Who gets hurt 
most? 
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6. On a farm there is a little baby calf and his (her) mommy 
the cow. The calf plays all day long with his (her) mommy. When- 
ever he (she) asks for it his (her) mommy gives him (her) some 
good warm milk. But he (she) is old enough to eat grass. One day 
the farmer brings the mommy a teeny weeny little calf who is very 
hungry. But mommy does not have enough milk for two, so she says 
to the bigger calf: “I haven’t enough milk for two; you, you are 
bigger, you go and eat some nice fresh grass.” What do you think 
the little calf is going to do? 


7. One day a little boy (girl) was walking in the woods. A 
fairy came up to him (her) and said: “Make a wish; you can have 
anything you like.” What wish do you suppose he (she) makes? 

8. Somebody in the family took a train and went way, way, 
far away and will never come back. Who is it? 

9. A boy (girl) says softly to himself (herself): “Oh, I’m 
afraid!” What do you suppose he’s (she’s) afraid of? 

10. A boy (girl) has a little elephant which he (she) likes 
very much, and which is very pretty with his long trunk. One day 
when he (she) comes back from school, he (she) comés into his 
(her) room and finds that the elephant has changed. How do you 
suppose it has changed? 


11. One afternoon a boy (girl) comes home from school. The 
neighbor lady tells him (her) that his (her) mommy has gone away 
for a while with daddy; she does not know when mommy will come 
back. What do you suppose he (she) does? 

12. A family of deer is running in the woods. Suddenly a 
hunter comes along and shoots and kills one of them, but the others 
don’t get hurt. Who do you suppose is killed? 

13. A boy (girl) wakes up one morning very happy, and says: 
“Oh, what a wonderful dream I had!” What do you suppose he 
(she) has dreamed? 


14. A boy (girl) has made something with clay, a tower, which 
he (she) thinks is verry, very pretty. What is he (she) going to 
do with it? 

15. A boy (girl) and his (her) mommy (daddy) went for a 
nice walk in the park all by themselves. They had a lot of fun 
together. When he (she) comes home the boy (girl) finds that 
daddy (mommy) is angry. Why is he (she) angry? 

16. Teacher calls a boy (girl) to the front of the room one 
day. She tells him (her) that he (she) must go home right away 
because something terrible has happened. What do you suppose has 
happened? 


17. A boy (girl) has made a very pretty drawing with crayons. 
His (her) mommy asks him (her) to give it to her. Do you think 
he (she) is going to give to her? 
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18. One morning a boy (girl) wakes up very tired, and he 
(she) says: “Oh, what a bad dream I had!” What do you suppose 
he (she) has dreamed? 

19. A boy (girl) comes back from school and his (her) 
mommy tells him (her): “Don’t begin your homework right away, 
I have some news to tell you.” What do you suppose the mommy is 
going to tell him (her)? 

20. In a country far, far away a daddy and a mommy and their 
two children are living. There is so little food that they are all 
hungry. Daddy and mommy think that they will have to send one 
child away, but they love the older (child) and they love the 
younger (child) and they talk and they talk about what to do. 
What do you suppose they will do? 


(Note to examiner: identify the two children in accordance 
with the family constellation of the child being tested.) 


Experience indicates that the major variables tested by these fables are 
dependency (1, 11, 14, 17), hostility (5, 8, 12), identification (4), sibling 
rivalry (6, 20), reactions to parental rejection (2, 3), castration fears (10), 
Oedipus complex (15), fears and wishes (7, 9, 13, 16, 18, 19). However, a 
number of questions may elicit information on a variety of variables; the 
classification is by no means pure. 

In its present form the test is suitable only for individual administration. 
In order to get best results, every attempt must be made to obtain a single 
precise answer to each question. Children often begin to tell stories or are 
deliberately or unconsciously vague or ambiguous, and the examiner must 
probe further to find out what is being held back; this cannot be done in 
groups. 

In general children enjoy the Fables, and take them very seriously. 
Many protest that they do not tell stories very well, but they can easily be 
won over. With a shy child a little encouragement on the first few goes a 
long way. 

The writer has used the test successfully with children between the 
ages of four and 14. It takes about 20 minutes to give. 


In conjunction with the Rorschach, the Fables provide a great deal of 
relevant information about the subject's inter-personal relationships. A few 
examples from clinical experience may be cited to show how the Rorschach 
and the Fables supplement each other. The first case is that of a boy, age 
nine years, ten months. He is the youngest of four children. He is an alleggic 
boy and was referred for a general personality evaluation. The parents are 
apparently very superior intellectually. His Rorschach reads as follows: 


I. 10” (WS)1. Little monster with one 1. Don’t know why it’s a 
tooth. . monster; looks sort of 


queer, Sort of animal mon- 
ster. 
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(W)2. 


11.30” (D)1. 
(D)2. 
(d)3. 


III. 25” (D)1. 
(d)2. 


IV.10” (W)1. 
(dr) 2. 


V. 7” (W)I. 


VI. 


VII. 15” (D)1. 


Vill. 5” (D)1. 


5 


IX. 40” (DS) I. 


X. 5” (D)I. 


2 


3. 


Flying A, like at a gas 
station. 

55” 
Two cowhides. 
Red spots around them. 
Arrowhead. 

V oy” 
Two birds. 
Two hoofs. 

lV’ 


Body — the arms and the 
legs. 

Part of a dog’s head. 
Insect. 

Rejects. 

Two women. 

Two fishes. 

Dogs. 


Cows. 


Spiders. 


. Pair of eyes. 


Snakes. 


. Flying — that’s the way I 


see it in gas stations. 


. Like cowhide rugs—shape 


and color. 


. Just spots. 


. Pointed; there’s the arrow. 


. Don’t know what kind. 


. No head, just neck, body 


of a man. Alive, don’t 
know why. 


. Can’t find. 


. Feelers, legs. Guess a but- 


terfly or a moth. 


Still rejects. 


. Shape — just heads of 


women. (Q) Either alive 


or dead. 


. Shape. Alive, don’t know 


why. 


. Just the heads. 


. Shape. 


. Shape. Alive, don’t know 


why. 


. Shape. Don’t know whom 


they belong to. 


. Color and shape. (Q) 


Alive, because of color. 


The most important finding in the Rorschach is the high degree of 
compulsion as shown by the F°, of 76.5. The complete absence of FM also 
indicates that the child has suppressed his spontaneity and adopted a pattern 
of surface conformity which masks some severe problems. He becomes dis- 
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turbed on Card IV, sees a man there without a head, which probably points 
to an unpleasant father-image; and he rejects Card VI, which suggests that 
there is a premature sex problem, but we cannot go much further, and these 
interpretations are themselves not too certain. 
If we turn now to his Fables, a number of the gaps can be filled in. 

His replies were: 

. Another tree. 

2. He was bored. 

. Bounce around, and eat the grass. 

. Like his older brother. 

. Brothers and sisters. 

. Go and eat the grass. 

. That he had a good bike. 

. Father. 

. Of being alone. 

. Could have played too rough. 

. He runs away. 

. Father. 

. That he'd get anything he wished. 

. Play around with it. 

. Cause the boy left his things around. 

. Father got shot. 

. Yes. 

. Something awful would happen. (Would not specify.) 

. That they were moving away. 

. Send the older away. 


There are two main findings in these answers: first, there is intense 
hostility toward his father (fables 8, 12 and 16, and unwillingness to identify 
with his father in 4); and, second, his solution consists of running away 
(fables 1, 11 and 19, especially 11). 

These two insights enable one to round out the picture. He has a com- 
pulsive character structure which is related to intense hostility against his 
father. His main defensive thought is to obtain independence, to grow up 
quickly. 

Our second case is a boy, age six years, one month, with asthma and 
eczema. He was referred for general personality evaluation. He is the older 
of two siblings. His parents are both college graduates; the father is a 
physician. His Rorschach reads as follows: 


I. 25” (DS)1. Is it a head? 1. Eyes, nose, mouth; bot- 
tom is where you think. 

1/40” (d)2. A bug. 2. Don’t know why. Has 

wings. Just see the wings. 

(D)3. Cow. 3. No head. Don’t know 

why. (Q) Alive. (Q) I 

mean dead, I don’t know 


why. 
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(dr)4. Is it something that flies? 4. Not flying. Looks like 
y that because has wings. 




















11.15” (D)1. Blood. . Because it’s red. 
(D)2. Little bird. 2. A flying bird; flying now. 
1/30” Looks little because they 
made it little. They put 


some stuff on it. 


— 


Ill. 15” (D)1. Nose. Just looks like it. 

(D)2. Some hands. 2. Don’t know whom they 
belong to. Hands because 
of fingers at bottom. Don’: 
belong to anybody. 


— 


(D)3. Heads. 3 Heads of pecple. 
(D)4. Blood. 4. It's red. SS 
(W)5. People. 5. They're sitting up—looks 


like men, because. 
Tied like, one. Not the 
23" color but the shape. 


an 


(D)s. A bow. 


IV. 25” (W)1. Animal feet. 1. Kind of like a bug. Alive, 
because standing up. 

(D)2. Some bug. 2. Head and body. Kind of 

5 2 like a snail, because has 


those things coming out. 
(Q) Alive, because it’s 


crawling. 







V. 12” (W)1. Wings. 1. Flying. (Q) Head. Flaps 


1/25” its wings. 








VI. (traces outline with finger) 
30” (djl. Face. 1. Face of a bug, because it 
: has whiskers. 
(d)2. Feet. 2. Feet of a bug — just see 


1/25” 


face and feet. 





VII. 20” (D)1. Feet on somebody. 1. Alive, because standing up. 
(d)2. Hat. 2. Like a sailor hat. 











VIII. 8” (D)l1. Little bear. 1. Alive, crawling. Little bear 


because it’s little. 








(W)2. Some colors. 
(dr) 3. A cut — a long cut. . Shape. Like when you cut 
1/35” yourself with a knife. 





wr 
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IX. 15” (W)l1. Red, green, orange. ; 
(dr)2. A point. . Point, just a point. Shape. 
1715” 


X. 7” (W)1. Flowers. 1. Flowers because all pretty 


colors and stuff. 
(W)2. Blue, yellow, green, red, 2. Colors. 
blue. 


1/20” 


The outstanding feature of this Rorschach is its general division into 
movement, color, and form responses. Such a pattern is not uncommon at 
this age, but the writer has found it to be typical of asthmatics at all ages. 
The general structure indicated is that of a dilated personality, over-susceptible 
to stimuli of all kinds. Unusual here is the very large number of pure C 
responses, which points to a lack of affective control considerably greater than 
that commonly seen in asthmatics. Nevertheless, there is no clear indication 
in the Rorschach of how this is related to his family situation. 


His Fables read: 


Another. 

Get some food. 

Eat grass. 

A big brother. 

Little sisters. 

Eat grass. 

To be a fairy. 

(Pause) Father. 

A lion. 

. I don’t know — Can’t guess. 

. Finds them. 

. The hunter—no (Pause) — father, mother, baby — (You 
have to pick one) Baby. 

. About something nice. 

. Make something out of it — make something pretty. 

. Because they went and leaved him alone. 

. Can’t guess. Mother and dad went away. (Which one?) 
Mother went away. 

. Yes. 

. Something bad happened. (What?) His father went away. 


: About something — about his father — he went away some- 
where. 


. Send them both away. 


l. 
2. 
p 
4. 
4 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Now it is possible to see further into his problem. Uppermost is the fear 
of parental rejection, of being left alone. In fable 15 daddy is angry because 
“they went and leaved him alone.” Mother goes away in one fable, father in 
two. In fable 11, when the parents are not at home, he goes out to find them. 
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Apparently fear of desertion by the father is slightly stronger than fear of 
desertion by the mother (this is also in part a realistic perception of the situa- 
tion, since father does go away a lot more). 


His solution for the unpleasant problem is again independence. In this 
respect he differs from the usual asthmatic child who becomes even more 
dependent and tends to have fantasies about a good loving mother as com- 
pensation for the harsh reality of rejection. This child instead would go to 
another tree (in fable 1), would identify with an older brother (rather than 
with his father), would go after his parents if they were not at home. 


Another important insight which is gleaned from the Fables is the 
presence of repressed hostility. With children who have little emotional con- 
trol it is reasonably safe to assume on general principles that the primary 
feeling involved is hostility. In behavior, this may take the form of over- 
aggressiveness or under-aggressiveness. There is also reason to believe that 
the affect may be in part discharged into a psychosomatic problem, as here. 


From the Rorschach alone here we could note only the existence of a good 
deal of hostility. Overtly, he is rather timid. Combining these two facts would 
give us repressed hostility, but would still leave us in the dark about its 
major direction. In the Fables there are two additional findings. First on two 
of the hostility questions he pauses a long time (8 and 12). Such a long 
pause is seen primarily in timid repressed children who are afraid to express 
any aggression. Sometimes the child refuses to answer, and has to be urged 
on in a variety of ways; the most extreme case that the writer has ever seen 
was that of a nine and a half-year-old girl who would not give any reply to 
the hostility questions until the examiner “called her up” on one of the toy 
telephones in the clinic, and then would mention only her grandmother 
(whom she rarely saw). Second, hostility towards a sibling is expressed twice: 
once in fable 5 and once in 12. In both cases the description of the person 
hurt or killed fits his family picture (sisters, baby). The most plausible 
interpretation is that the most immediate object of his dislike is his baby 
sister. 

Adding up the Rorschach and the Fables, we get a coherent picture of 
the child. He has a dilated personality. On the one hand he tries to exercise 
somewhat too much control (F°/,); on the other hand he has very little (C). 
Basically his main fear is that of being rejected or left alone by his parents, 
a common pattern in asthma. This fear has led to a good deal of repressed 
hostility, directed, most likely, in the main against his baby sister, who is 
perceived as the chief cause of his troubles. The solution he prefers at the 
moment is that of independence. Asthma and eczema are also in part an 
expression of his psychological conflicts. 


A third case is that of a boy, age 11 years, nine months, who was 
referred because of excessive crying with or without provocation. He was 
also enuretic (which his mother did not consider too serious a problem) 
and had had asthma. There was one sibling, an older brother, whom he adored. 


His Rorschach read: 
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I. 8” (W)L. 


I. 3” (W)1. 


Il. 4” (W)lL. 


IV. 15” (W)1. 


V. 3” (W)!. 


VI. 15” 


(W)I1. 


VII. 15” (W)!. 


VII. 


IX.20’ (WS) 1. 


Two persons — three per- 
sons together — two men 
and a woman in the 
middle. 

45” 


Two persons, they're 
dancing. 


35” 


Two persons picking up 
something. 


20” 


A person. That’s all I can 
make out of it. 


35” 


Butterfly, flying. 
1 2 


Which way does it go? 


Plane. 


Two persons, 


Rejection. 


Volcano, exploding. 
30” 


. Butterfly because wings 


. Head, arms, legs. Two 


men on the sides, and one 
in the middle is a woman. 
Facing each other on the 
sides. Woman hasn’t go* 


a head. Just dancing may- 
be. 


. Heads, hands clapping. 


These are men. 


. Men, because they’re pick- 


ing up something heavy. 
Looks heavy because needs 
two men to pick it up. 


. Man. Head, arms, feet. 


(Q) He’s alive, because 
he would be jumping be- 


cause his legs are open. 


> 
are open. 


. Tail, rudder, wings, head. 


Jet propulsion. (Q) On 
the ground. 


. Staring at each other. 


Hands, arms. Bottom, part 
of table. (Q) Girls, be- 
cause face shaped like 
girls. 


Add |: Rat, standing. 


. Red is just exploding, 


green is lava. Stuff at top 
is smoke—no color. When 
starts getting too hot 
things starts going up. 
Orange part of mountain. 
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X. 20” (D)1. Insect. 1. Spiders, two of them. 
Alive, have something in 
their claws — a piece of 
food. 

(D)2. Insect. . Don’t know the name of 
30” it. (Q) Alive, because has 
a piece of food between 


its claws. 


The most striking aspect of this Rorschach is of course the extra- 
ordinarily high percentage of movement responses (9 of a total of 10—5M, 
3FM and 1m). Complete absence of color points to strong emotional suppres- 
sion; explosion in IX suggests violent outbursts (cf. his crying jags). Equally 
significant is the repetition of the theme of two persons (four times in a 
total of ten responses). The answer in Card I — three persons, two men on 
the sides, and a woman without a head in the middle — is one the writer 
has seen among some asthmatics; it may symbolize here the family situation, 
with the subject and his brother vying for the love of the mother. Still, from 
the Rorschach alone one could by no means be sure who this other person is, 
whom he thinks of in the two person complex. : 


His Fables read: 


Mother. 
To get flowers. 
* He going to stay with the mother and ask for milk. 
Like his brother. 
The sisters. 
He'll eat grass. 
That he was strong. 
The grandmother. 
The dark. 
He grew up 
Cry. 
The baby. 
That he was strong. 
Go show it to his mother. 
. That his mother wasn’t home to make supper. 


That his dog got run over. 

Yes. 

That he fell down. 

Thet they got through paying for the house. 


They won't send anyone. 


l. 
2. 
3. 
4 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9, 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


From these replies a number of conclusions can be drawn. First of all, 
he has a maximum dependency score (fables 1, 11, 14, 17 are the usual ones; 
he also shows dependency in 3). Second, he cannot express his hostility in a 
realistic way. On the three hostility questions he chooses sisters, grand- 
mother and baby, respectively; none of these is significant in his life. Third, 
he identifies with his brother. Fourth, he feels terribly weak and would like 
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to be strong (7 and 13). Two other answers are of interest because they 
correspond to actuality for him: in fable 16, his dog gets run over (he feels 
rejected by the dog; says that the dog loves his brother more), arid in fable 19 
they got through paying for the house (a crucial problem for his family). 


From the two tests we get a picture of extreme dependency, feelings of 
helplessness, severely repressed hostility which comes out in various indirect 
ways. The two most significant people in his life are his mother and brother. 
Neither test alone gives as clear a pattern as both together. 


It will have been noted that no elaborate interpretations are needed to 
understand the replies to the Fables. For example, in the first (bird shaken 
out of a tree; does it fly to mama or papa or another?) “Mommy” is scored 
dependent, “other,” independent. The choice is apparently independent of 


age in the range investigated (four years to 14). 


Isolated stories are of course a frail reed on which to base any diagnosis. 
Best results are obtained when a number are combined. Two such combina- 
tions, showing, respectively, dependency and hostility, are of special im- 
portance. In a study by the writer (2) tests of these variables were shown to 
discriminate satisfactorily between a group of asthmatic children and their 
siblings. 

The dependency test consisted of four fables: 1, 11, 14 and 17. In fable 1 
“mother” was scored dependent, “other” or “father,” independent (“father” is 
rare). In fable 11 “cries,” or “stays at home’ were scored dependent, any 
other answer, independent. In fable 14 “gives to mother” was scored de- 
pendent, any other answer, independent. In fable 17, “yes” was scored 
dependent, “no” or “maybe,” independent. Each reply was scored | for 
dependency, 0 for independence. Thus the maximum dependency score was 
4, the minimum 0. 


In the study in which this testing was done, the subjects were 30 
asthmatic children ranging in age from six years, two months to 13 years, 
10 months. Their closest siblings, whose ages varied from six years, three 
months to 14, served as controls. The mean age of the asthmatic children was 
10 years, six months, that of the siblings nine years, eight months. There 
were 19 boys and 11 girls among the asthmatics, 16 boys and 14 girls 
among the siblings. 


For the group of four dependency items, the mean score of all the 
asthmatic children was 2.40, sigma 1.31; that of the siblings 1.40, sigma .80; 
the difference was significant (Table 1). The mean score for the asthmatic 
boys was also significantly higher than that for the sibling boys (2.58 to 
1.44), but the difference between asthmatic and sibling girls was not quite 
up to the point of significance. 


These findings are so consistent with those from other sources that they 
provide some evidence for the validity of this grouping as a test of dependency. 
In all the other tests administered in this study it was found that asthmatics 
were more dependent than their siblings, and asthmatic boys more dependent 
than asthmatic girls. 
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TABLE I 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ASTHMATIC CHILDREN AND THEIR Non-ASTHMATIC 
SIBLINGS ON BRIEF TESTS OF DEPENDENCY AND HostTILity 
DERIVED FROM THE DEsPERT FABLES 


Variable 


Depen- 
dency 


Hostility 
to 


Mother 


Hostility 
to 


Father 


With respect to hostility, 


Groups Compared N 
Asthmatics 30 


vs 


Siblings 30 


Asthmatic Boys 19 
vs. 


Sibling Boys 16 
Asthmatic Girls 11 


vs 


Sibling Girls 14 


Asthmatics 30 


vs. 
Siblings 30 


Asthmatic Boys 19 
vs. 


Sibling Boys 16 
Asthmatic Girls 11 


vs. 


Sibling Girls 14 


Asthmatics 30 
vs 


Siblings 30 


Asthmatic Boys 19 
vs 


Sibling Boys 16 


Asthmatic Girls 11 
vs 


Sibling Girls 14 


Difference > Level of 
Mean 3S of Means Diff. t Significance 


2.40 1.31 Very 
1.00 .28 t Significant 
1.40 80 


2.58 Very 
Significant 
1.44 


2.09 


Significant 


Significant 


97 
Significant 
29 


53 8 Very 
Significant 
1.13 


68 


Significant 
1.25 


36 


64 34 
1.00 


three of the Fables are of special relevance: 


5, 8 and 12. The answers to these were divided into three main groups: 
hostility to mother, hostility to father and hostility to sibling. Hostility was 
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scored toward the person given in reply. As before, the score was either 1 
(for the type of hostility displayed) or 0. Significant differences were found 
to exist between the asthmatics and their siblings for hostility to the mother 
and to the father (Table I). Again these results were so similar to those 
derived from other approaches that they offer some reason to believe that 
these brief tests of hostility possess some validity. 

The comments of the children leave little doubt that the situations in- 
volved in these Fables are very real to them. For example, one boy says to 


fable 4 (identification) : 


If that was me, I'd like to grow up to be big and strong like 

my father. 

In fable 7, it is quite common for children to preface their reply with 
the statement: “Well, I'll just make a wish.” In fable 8, the person who goes 
away is sometimes directly identified as a member of the family. One girl 
said, “My grandmother. I hate my grandmother.” Another said, “The daddy. 
My daddy went to Oakland last summer.” A third said, “My mommy. She 
went way off to Chicago, and I thought she'd never come back.” If there is 
good rapport, very often children use the Fables as a jumping-off point to 
tell more about their lives. 

Unfortunately the samples with which the writer has been working 
are too small and not sufficiently representative to establish any satisfactory 
norms; the figures in Table I offer merely a rough guide. However, even 
without adequate norms, the test in its present form is a usable and useful 
tool for any clinical psychologist doing diagnostic work with children. 


SUMMARY 
The text of the revised form of the Despert Fables has been presented. 
These Fables are suitable for individual administration with children between 


the ages of four and 14. They take about 20 minutes to give. 


It is believed that this projective device is particularly useful for the 
light it throws upon the interpersonal relationships of children. Some ex- 
amples of how it can be used in conjunction with the Rorschach are presented. 

Certain items can be combined to form brief tests. Two such tests, one 
for dependency, the other for hostility, have been shown to discriminate 
between asthmatic children and their siblings. The fact that these findings 
were consistent with those derived from other approaches affords some 
evidence that the patterns as presented possess some validity. 

Although considerable refinement is needed and envisaged, the test as 
it now stands appears to be clinically useful. 
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A Diagnostic Interest Blank * 
BERTRAM R. Forer, Pu.D. ** 


The problems of diagnostic testing in the clinical setting differ consider- 
ably from those found in the selection or screening situation. When large 
numbers of persons are being processed for a particular purpose, the criterion 
of adequacy of a test is its capacity to predict in terms of probabilities 
whether a given individual is likely to perform up to a predetermined standard. 
Such a criterion demands and furnishes no knowledge of the individual other 
than this (1). He is reduced to a score or group of scores which enable a 
statistical comparison of his performance with norms based upon the perform- 
ance levels of groups of other individuals. Clinical disgnostic tests also depend 
for their efficacy upon a background of data regarding the behavior of other 
persons on the test, but these data are found more likely in the psychologist’s 
repertoire and in general principles than in tables of statistical norms. The 
diagnostic test serves the peculiar function of providing behavior samples 
which the psychologist evaluates and organizes into a consistent and compre- 
hensive framework which reveals their significance and their dynamic inter- 
play in the personality of the person tested. The adequacy of such a test is 
indicated in the degree to which it yields valid information about the patient 
which will enable prediction of his behavior in a variety of situations. The 
trait-quantity becomes not a means by which individuals can be compared 
and scaled, but part of a constellation of psychological forces or descrip- 
tive characteristics that enables him to be understood as a unique person. 
Whatever statistical or group data exist provide less a means of comparative 
rating than a means of evaluating the probable interpretative meaning of 
clusters of responses in relation to the whole pattern. 


The majority of diagnostic clinical tests of personality are of the projective 
type. These tests consist of standardized stimuli which differ in their degree 
of structuredness or ambiguity (4, 8). From the individual’s responses which 
are normally personalized to a degree inversely related to the structuredness 
of the stimuli, data are gathered for individual synthesis by a test analyst. 
Scoring or evaluation of single responses is generally a somewhat subjective 
procedure because of the personalized significance of the response. In the 
case of the TAT (12) and the Rorschach (9), especially, attempts have been 
made to objectify the evaluation of specific responses. The matter of synthesis 
or organization of single item interpretations into a personality description 
will remain largely subjective despite the formalized and heuristic rules and 
differentiae that are developed through study of many cases and published 


* Published with permission of the Chief Medical Director, Dept. of Medicine and 
Surgery, Veterans’ Administration, who assumes no responsibility for the opinions 
expressed or conclusions drawn by the author. 

** Clinical Psychologist, Veterans’ Administration Mental Hygiene Clinic, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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in the literature. This does not mean that clinical diagnosis is an art (13). 
It is, rather, a complex and deliberate inductive operation. 


It is this type of test, providing a wide sampling of individual behavior 
(2), that has given the clinician the tools which differential psychology and 
psychometrics have been unable to provide for the case study. And it has 
been the tedious validation via case analysis that has raised the clinical 
psychologist from the dubious status of psychometrician-numerologist to 
that of indispensable partner in the diagnostic-therapeutic organization. Un- 
fortunately, projective tests consume a good deal of time in both administra- 
tion and interpretation. Movements in the direction of simplification of these 

rocedures have been made, notably in the use of the Sentence Completion 
tests (14, 16), in the Group Rorschach (6), and in Munroe’s inspection 
technique (11). The test to be described below is suggested as a fairly rapid 
method of obtaining important information about personality dynamics. 


Below is a copy of the Diagnostic Interest Blank as filled out by a 
patient whose case will be considered later. 


DIB FORM M 


Age—38 Education—10 grades Work Trainee—Printing 

All of us admire some persons and disapprove of others because of the way they 
act and the things they do. We have our own ideals of what people should be like. Try 
to think of the ideal person, the kind of person you would like to be. 

Below are some lists of characteristics: interests, skills, hobbies, habits. Look at 
each characteristic and decide whether your ideal person would have this characteristic 
or like this activity. If your ideal person would have this characteristic or like this 
activity, draw a circle around the word “YES” at the left. If it is not important whether 
your ideal person has this characteristic or interest, draw a circle around the letter “U.” 
If your ideal person would NOT have this characteristic or like the activity, draw a 
circle around the word “No.” 


Draw a circle around only one word or letter for each characteristic. Do not skip 
any characteristics. (Ed. Note: Asterisks are used here where word was encircled.) 


A. Hobbies, sports, and other activities that would interest your ideal person. 


* No Perform acrobatics 21. * U No Do weight lifting 
U No Watch airplane stunts 22. * UNo Wrestle 
U No Play baseball =. No Watch football games 
U No Go bowling 24. * Act in plays 
U No See a boxing match r= Sing with groups 
Do exhibition diving 26. Watch ballet dancing 
Go fishing 27. No Play bridge 

* No Run a foot race 28. No Advise people 
U No Play golf * Drink good liquor 
U No Ride horseback Learn foreign languages 
U No Hunt Play chess 

* Duel with swords Paint pictures 
U No Ice skate Join social clubs 

* Climb mountains Keep a diary 
U No Play ping-pong Shoot craps 
U No Play pool, billiards Wear informal clothing 
U No Roller skate Go to a dance 
U No Play tennis ; Entertain at home 
U No Swim ; Go to a stag party 
U No Play volley ball , Play poker 


* 
* 


Ggac «cecaacccecace 
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. Yes 
. Yes 
4 . 
. Yes 
* 
* 


Yes 


. 


22 4#ZeZZ 
° oo 


Z 
° 


* 


GcaeceaececEececececces 


eC «ee 
ZZZZ 
oo OS 


Be alone on a desert isle 
Visit art galleries 
Enter a debate 

Model clay 

Go on a group picnic 
Visit pet shows 

Listen to concerts 
Collect stamps or coins 
Go to cocktail parties 
See movies alore 

Date girls often 
Repair broken things 
See a burlesque show 
Make speeches 

Build a cabin 

Have nails manicured 
Keep a budget 

Design clothes 

Drink beer with friends 
Visit jam sessions 
Chew gum 

Watch sports 

Eat in restaurants 
Save money 


. Personal characteristics of your ideal person. 


. Yes 
. Yes 
b * 
. Yes 
. . 
‘ - 
. Yes 
. Yes 
L * 
. Yes 
. Yes 
* 


. Yes 
* 


. 
. Yes 
. Yes 
7 
. Yes 
* 
* 


GQ.ceen ceace GceaccEeecec «eq scce 


A free spender 
Handsome 
Witty 
Religious 
Optimistic 
Very masculine 
Athletic 

Tall 

Wears glasses 
Non-drinker 
Artistic 
Cautious 
Famous 

Trusts others 
Very polite 
Unconventional 
Non-smoker 
Soft-spoken 
Vegetarian 
Thrifty 
Honest 
Serious 


Seeks others’ advice 
Hearty eater 

Highly moral 

Fatherly 

Quiet 

Ambitious 

Practical 

Overlooks others’ faults 
Wealthy 

Good bluffer 


33. 
JA. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
£0. 
51. 
52. 
aa. 


Z 
° 


oeene 0 ZZZZe 
ooo°0o 


z 


eG eGcde eEecc «cceccce cece 


See sSSCe +e. GE +«C s+ CeCeccec +seee «eccce 


Exercise daily 

Go places alone 

Be married 

Prefer simple foods 
Have children 
Correspond with people 
Get massage treatments 
Be seen in the best spots 
Sketch pictures 

Live alone in the hills 
Go to political meetings 
Visit fortune tellers 
Cook a meal 

Carve wood 

Find foreign cafes 
Polish shoes regularly 
Tell jokes 

Visit foreign countries 
Go to a night club 
Meet a chorus girl 
Make a parachute jump 
Go canoeing with a girl 
Tame wild animals 

Bet on the horses 


Easy-going 

Controls his anger 
Intellectual 
Independent 
Well-educated 

Precise in speech 
Carefully-dressed 

Holds his liquor 
Always on the go 
Attractive to women 
Practical joker 

Strict 

Popular with men 
Rough and tumble 
Politically active 
Strong physically 
Dislikes church 
Natural leader 

Stays in the background 
Knows many sexy jokes 
Good singing voice 
Plays a musical instru- 
ment 

A smooth dancer 
Owns a flashy car 
Knows many people 
Takes on responsibility 
Has a smooth line 

Has a mission in life 
Never worries 

Helps in the home 
Hides his feelings 
Ready to take a chance 
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oO 


— 


0 


POM aAne WP 


1. 
2. 
3: 
4. 
5. 
6. 
‘Ss 
8. 
9. 


* 
* 
* 


U No 
U No 
U No 


Insists on his rights 
Refuses to admit defeat 
Avoids trouble with 
others 


Reading interests of your ideal person. 
U No 


* 
. 
* 


Yes 
7 
Yes 
Yes 
7 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


*- 
* 


Yes 
7 
Yes 
” 
Yes 


. Yes 
. Yes 
. Yes 
. Yes 
. Yes 
. Yes 


* 


cccca Creccee -cecceccaeacceccececceacccac +c 


U 


No 


U No 


Nu 


No 
No 


* 


Zaewnner eZ ad 


° 


se 8 eH eH HHH 


Serious novels 
Poetry 
Adventure, travel stories 


Love stcries 
Mechanics magazines 
Biographies 

Sports stories 

Health magazines 
Movie fan magazines 
Religious books 
Comic books 


Write books 

Entertain others 

Drive a car 

Operate a machine 
Supervise others 

Handle money 

Wait on people 

Keep business records 
Settle arguments 
Decorate rooms 

Write poetry 

Manage a retail store 
Prepare food 

Sketch or paint 

Lecture to groups 
Convince people 
Capture criminals 

Treat sick people 

Grow flowers 

Raise animals 

Protect people 

Mix chemicals 

Referee sports 

Sell to the public 
Teach others 

Stay with one firm 
Work under supervision 
Work in a fixed locality 
Follow a schedule 
Detailed work 

Have little responsibility 
Work on commission 
basis 

Develop original ideas 
Design products 

Write reports 

Interview people 
Routine work 


12. 
a3. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
zi. 
22. 


. Occupational interests of your ideal person. 


. Yes 
7 


Yes 


Yes 
* 
+ 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
* 


Yes 
* 


* 


eCa eGccaccccee -ECG eccececcececacacac 


U * 
U No 
* No 


econecece ecc 


- Uninterested in women 


Superior to his friends 
Always wins 


Politics, economics books 
Science, technical books 
Books on_ self-improve- 
ment 

Animal stories 

Business magazines 
Detective stories 
Astrology, horoscopes 
Science fiction 

Style magazines 

Current events 

Classical literature 


Work with men 
Regular hours 

Office or desk work 
Highly accurate work 
Filling out forms 

Make things with tools 
Fixed salary 

Solve people’s problems 
Frequent travel 

Varied duties 

Enforce regulations 
Make own decisions 
Repair things 
Participate in conferences 
Opportunity for fame 
Work with women 
Outside work 

Work rapidly 

Select personnel 

Heavy work 

Meet the public 

Dirty work 

Work alone 

Judge people 

Close to nature 

Figure costs and prices 
Inspect products 
Arrange social affairs 
Purchase supplies 
Work with children 
Make decisions for others 
Solve technical problems 


Add columns of figures 
Plan procedures 

Take orders from others 
Dangerous work 

Take business risks 
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E. Secret hopes and ambitions of your ideal person. 
. Yes U * Bea hero “: 


1 U No Be an average citizen 
2. * U No Win the Irish sweep- 15. Yes U * Discover buried treasure 
stakes 

3. Yes U. * Become invisible at will 16. Yes U * Live forever 

4. Yes U * _ Be a dictator 17. Yes U * _ Be able to change sex 

5. Yes U * Marry a movie star 18. Yes U * Speak with God 

6. Yes U * Have magical powers 19. * U No Know the future 

7. YesU * Bea king 20. Yes U * Become a billionaire 

8. * U No Read people’s minds 21. Yes U *_ Fly alone to the moon 

9. Yes U * Turn lead to gold 22. Yes U No Invent a labor - saving 
device 

10. * U No Be happily married 23. Yes U No Write the great American 
novel 

11. Yes U * Become president 24. Yes U * Be worshipped by sav- 
ages 

12. Yes * No Be a genius 25. Yes * Relive the same life 


13. * U No Find a cure for cancer 


While the individual’s statements of interest on a blank of the Streng 
type are of known predictive value in determining his suitability tor certain 
vocational areas (15), much data of psychodynamic importance can also be 
gleaned from these behavioral tidbits. The nature of the activities which a 
person likes to do or think of doing or that he dislikes may be assumed to 
be expressions of his unique motivational pattern. That is, they reflect his 
personal needs, internalized prohibitions, attitudes, values, and the like. 
Whether these interests are objective or subjective in Fryer’s sense (5) is 
unimportant to the validity of the premise that they are personal expres- 
sions, although the degree of objectivity may be related to the meaning which 
the interest has for the personality. Subjective interests as well as con- 
sistencies in the behavior and needs of which the individual is not aware 
reflect personality constancies. It is the assumption of the writer that a 
person’s verbalized interests can be used as fairly direct channels to the 
substratum of psychodynamic processes that activate him. 


One frequent objection to conventional personality inventories is the 
obviousness of their content and purpose. An individual easily recognizes that 
his personality is being evaluated and in some situations it may not be to his 
advantage to have this done. Hence he can easily distort his answers in the 
direction which he deems advisable in view of the circumstances. Further- 
more, the patient cannot be expected to perform adequately the duties of 
the psychologist, that is, to achieve psychological distance and view himself 
objectively and deeply. Standardized tests require the subject to make judge- 
ments regarding his own behavior, and to discover the consistencies implicit in 
it. Clinical experience indicates clearly that patients are often unaware of the 
most obvious (to the clinician) consistencies in their own behavior. The 
function of psychological defenses is in part to prevent this insight. 


Administered to a subject, let us say, as a vocational guidance test, the 
DIB because of its neutral content is likely to allay suspicion. In the 
therapeutic situation this problem arises less frequently because of the 
patient’s desire for assistance. Even so, patients can be traumatized by psycho- 
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logical tests which bring too close to consciousness repressed or unwelcome 
material. Use of the “Ideal Person” enables the subject to externalize the 
content of the test and conduces to freer expression of needs or impulses 
regarding which he may have reservations. In a sense the subject is being 
asked to describe someone else. 


Unlike projective tests which allow for free-answer responses, the stimulus 
situation in this case is maximally structured for each item. There is standard- 
ization and limitation of specific responses as in conventional personality 
schedules. The subject checks one of three possible answers on each item. But 
he is free to decide which of these items he will answer in any particular way. 
This means that no response in itself will reveal much that is idiosyncratic 
and diagnostic. It is through the patternings in his selection of acceptable and 
unacceptable responses that the individual emerges. It is the total pattern of 
interests and aversions which provides the basis for a comprehensive picture of 
the unique person. 


It is not the writer's intention at this time to set up quantitative scales 
for interpretation. Such scales are envisaged as a possible future goal, though 
by no means a basic one. The danger in constructing dimensions in a person- 
ality questionnaire is the persistent tendency for these variables to become 
endowed with a reality which they do not possess (10). This is especially 
dangerous when items are allocated to scales on an a priori basis. It becomes, 
then, much too easy to categorize this individual as “75th percentile zom- 


boidism” and to ignore the significance of this characteristic in the total pic- 
ture. Indeed this is a basic defect of personality inventories which provide little 
basis for the prediction of behavior in complex, real situations or for therapeutic 
planning. There is a great difference, furthermore, between statistical validity 
and diagnostic significance. A comparatively meaningless item may differen- 
tiate schizophrenics and hysterics without providing clinical insight into the 
differences in their psychological processes. 


The qualitative interpretation of a test protocol involves two basic but 
interrelated processes: the interpretation of separate items and the integration 
of single item interpretations into an overall pattern. There is more than one 
interpretation which may be made of any particular response. The item may 
be taken at face value to refer to a specific value, need, or attitude toward 
interpersonal relationships, job situations, hobbies, and the like. The individual 
indicates, for example, that his Ideal Person would like to be popular with 
men. This statement yields some information about him. He considers it 
important to be accepted by men. At the same time this isolated fact carries 
different implications in different personal contexts. The clinician does not 
accept naively and at face value the value judgments of his patients. He seeks 
to discover the role of the particular value in the individual’s total personality, 
the unverbalized reason why the individual makes this particular judgment. 
It is important to know or to determine inferentially the extent to which this 
attitude enters into the individual’s overt behavior and the manner in which 
it may be related to emotional problems. To understand the meaning of the 
response cited above it is important to determine whether or not the patient 
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is popular with men. Does he prefer the company of men to that of women? 
Does he actually fear men and wish he could overcome this fear? Does he 
feel rejected by, or suspicious of, others, need narcissistic gratification from 
their attention? Is he paying lip service to a social norm to which he does not 
basically subscribe? The answers to these questions must be sought out and 
they can be known only through the consideration of other evidence. A par- 
ticular response must be evaluated with reference to other responses and data 
derived from other tests and clinical data. Then it becomes possible to establish 
with a degree of confidence that the response refers to one of the following 
categories : 

(a) a consistent aspect of overt behavior, 

(b) a frustrated need, 

(c) an internalized norm which may or may not be in conflict with 

other personality dynamics, 
(d) a psychological defensive measure, or 
(e) a basic need of which the individual himself may be unaware. 


In terms of test content, this procedure necessitates grouping items and 
comparing groups of items and through a process of inference arriving at 
the underlying consistencies of the individual. To evaluate the adjustment to 
sexuality it is necessary to compare the various items which deal with dates, 
matriage, and masculinity and make hypotheses which can be subjected to 
check against other data. 


Especially in the overall interpretation of data derived from an instru- 
ment of this type a thorough understanding of psychodynamic principles is 
presupposed. Even a standardized test in the hands of a person ignorant of 
interpretative norms is apt to yield fallacious evaluations of the subject. In the 
area of qualitative testing interpretation requires ready hypotheses and 
conceptualizations of the dynamics of personality organization if it is to be 
valid and deep. It is irrelevant which theoretical system one follows, so long as 
it is dynamic rather than “profile-oriented.” Perusal of a number of Rorschach 
and TAT vignettes reveals that individual clinicians have their consistent and 
unique preconceptions as to what is important and to be looked for. Cartright 
and French (3) and Hertz (1) have shown that these individual differences 
in approach need not lower the validity of prediction. Needless to say the 
more comprehensive the conceptual framework is, the more penetrating the 
test interpretation is apt to be. 

Furthermore, a background of experience with the particular instrument 
is necessary to provide a frame of reference for evaluating the significance of 
particular responses, both qualitatively and quantitatively. To some extent 
such background material for the DI B can be provided by the research data 
which will be published from time to time by the writer. 


The personal biases of the clinician, his diagnostic problems, and the 
selected range of content on the blank will be limiting factors in his choice 
of descriptive concepts. For those who adhere to a unified theory of person- 
ality, few suggestions are needed. For those of a more eclectic bent the 
following suggestions are offered as interpretative areas. This list is not intend- 
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ed as a complete coverage of personality variables, nor are these variables 
conceived as independent. 


(1) Social orientation: personal versus interpersonal emphasis, prefer- 
ence for group or solitary activities; the meaning of interpersonal relationships 
to the individual; cooperation, competition, autism, narcissism, prestige- 
seeking. 

(2) Group identification: acceptance of group values, conformity, desire 
for coercive power, moral values. 

(3) Major role or roles: attitudes toward power, authority, masculinity; 
attitude toward the self, dominant or dependent roles; diffuseness or rigidity 
of ego-ideal; occupational orientation. 

(4) Means of achieving goals: acceptance of adult responsibility, atti- 
tude toward discipline. 

(5) Realism: practicality of interests, emphasis on fantasy gratification, 
occultism, selectivity of interests in contrast to over-extension. 

(6) Sexual adjustment and values: acceptance or rejection of the opposite 
sex, conditions of acceptance; sexual identification, compensatory factors. 


In addition to descriptive categories of this type other factors may lead to 
important information. The degree of consistency and balance among needs 
may be of value in determining the integrative strength of the individual. A 
person torn by mutually exclusive motivational trends will reveal this fact in 
his acceptance of mutually exclusive goals such as “being a dictator” and 
“being an average citizen” or, on a more complex level, seeking power and 
prestige while rejecting responsibility. 

Thus far the writer’s impression has been that the sheer number of “yes” 
answers may prove to have some diagnostic value in revealing width of 
interest in outside activities and level of aspiration. Somewhere between vege- 
tative apathy and the uncritical desire for omnipotence lies a happy medium 
for the individual’s personal capacities, a balance of sufficient external interest 
and realistic restraint. A near-schizophrenic patient whose residual compulsive 
defenses were crumbling accepted five items, rejected four, and marked all of 
the others “U.” In the cluster of secret hopes and ambitions the largest 
number of acceptances has appeared to characterize near-psychotics whose 
judgment is impaired and whose desires are all-inclusive. 


In some cases most of the inferences can be made by considering the 
responses in the column least frequently used. A hypomanic, for example, was 
seriously disturbed by feelings of inadequacy in a masculine role and had 
attempted to prove his masculinity in less decisive and threatening areas than 
in mature heterosexuality. He accepted or labeled important nearly all of the 
items, among them virtually all of the “mnsculine” and prestige-laden 
activities. Out of 16 conspicuous rejections, 14 were in the areas of sub- 
servience, regimentation, and heterosexual challenge. 


The subject whose DIB record is presented above (page ? ? ) is a 
38-year-old white, single male engaged in on-the-job-training. His early 
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history indicates neither presence nor absence of childhood neurotic symptoms. 
When he was 14 his father died suddenly, followed within two years by the 
one older brother and the mother. One of his two sisters died while he was in 
the service. He left school after the 10th grade, working in various unskilled 
and semi-skilled mechanical and sales jobs, later entering the C.C.C., then 
working for a relative until he enlisted in the army. He states that he never 
made enough money with which to marry. His military history was good 
with no evidence of disobedience. His illness was precipitated by a back pain 
incurred during mild exertion. Medical reports indicate arthritis, pes cavus, 
and a vaguely defined vertebral condition. Since this time he has complained 
of a wide variety of “nervous” symptoms, including insomnia, fatigue, 
trembling, pains, and perspiration. After discharge he and his sister bought 
and have lived together in a small home. They quarrel constantly. He is 
learning to operate a printing press under Public Law 16. The patient occa- 
sionally has dates with girls but he has a meager social life and few friends 
He says he would like to marry, but he distrusts the few women with whom 
he has had dates. Much of his time in therapy he spends describing his 
symptoms, worrying about what the future might bring, and criticizing his 
sister and friends. 


The Rorschach revealed an immature, dependent personality beset by 
anxiety at being placed in an adult role for which he had received little 
preparation. New situations, interpersonal relations, and above all hetero- 
sexuality occasion him considerable anxiety. There are strong hostile impulses 
which the patient recognizes and attempts to suppress. In so doing he main- 
tains a passive, compliant, rigid front which is intended to reduce the prob- 
ability of contact with anxiety-provoking situations and to assuage the 
potentially aggressive, punitive acts of others. His heterosexual adjustment 
is largely verbal, for he regards women as threatening to his masculinity; 
hence he eyes them warily. 


DIB Inferences DIB Evidence 


An anxious, passive person, fearful of Rejection of items involving aggres- 
the future and of the unknown, sion, danger, independence, power; 
low aspiration level; accepts E 8, E 19. 


with strong needs for acceptance by Accepts group sports, social, recrea- 


others . . . who will allow him to tional activities; rejects “lone activi- 
assume a dependent position. ties,” rejects liquor except with 
friends . . . Desire for social contacts 


with aversion to an authoritative role. 


To gain acceptance he suppresses his Rejects power, especially in E; ac- 
assertive impulses cepts some “power” items as personal 
traits while rejecting supervisory ac- 
tivities in the occupational situation. 
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and stresses overt overcompliance, 
conformity, narrow virtue, and 


drudgery. 


Thus he may be expected to follow 
diligently, though _ possibly with 
inner rebellion, the assignments of 
authorities. It is doubtful that he 
shows much initiative or creative im- 


petus in work or play. 


Despite his need for people he does 
not understand others and fears 
them. 


While he accepts marriage verbally, 
he would fear a wife too dominant 
for him to handle. He seeks a com- 
pliant mother. 


Ego-restriction and intellectualization 
are used as defenses against anxiety. 


Personal characteristics weighted with 
virtues and job interests with routine, 
subordinate functions. 


Emphasis on practical activities rather 
than esthetic and theoretical ones. 
Aversion to power. 


Preference for following prescribed 
operations. 


Accepts people in social groups, re- 
jects lone activities, avoids meeting 
others occupationally, would like to 


read people’s minds. 


Would like to be happily married 
and date girls; rejects movie star, 
working with women; indifferent to 
being attractive to women; rejects 
canoeing and chorus girl. 


Rejects many carefree activities; em- 
phasizes rigid, narrow range of job 


duties; serious books and self-improve- 
ment. 


It is a firm contention of the writer that a battery of tests is essential 
for any thorough examination of psychological disorder. The material supplied 
by the DIB may prove to be a valuable supplement to data derived from 
the Rorschach for example. 


Because of the neutral nature of the material and the consequent ease of 
administration, the DIB can be administered as a group test or as a test 
which a patient can fill out while the psychologist is involved in other activi- 
ties. In some cases it has been found feasible to allow patients to carry the 
blank home with them and to return it on their next visit to the clinic. 


The D1 B is of such a nature as to reveal information which may differ 
from observable behavior much as the Rorschach taps unconscious factors 
which may gestate for long periods of time before they are observed overtly. 
Values and attitudes inferred from DJ B responses may refer to behavior 
preferences which are at variance with actual behavior. The DI B has proved 
a useful therapeutic adjunct for this very reason. When there is a notable 
discrepancy between a cluster of interest expressions and overt behavior, we 
can expect to find conflict or frustration in this area. It has been found useful 
for the therapist to examine the blank for inconsistencies between clinical 
information and DIB responses. In this way conflicts between ego-ideals 
and needs may be revealed. One patient rejected all items dealing with 
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gambling. The expressed aversion was at variance with his habitual gambling 
practices and helped to point out an area of conflict in this patient. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Society for Projective Techniques and the 
Rorschach Institute, Inc. 


ABSTRACT OF THE CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION 


(Filed with the Secretary of State of New Jersey and the 
Clerk of Essex County) 


First: The name of the Corporation shall be The Society for Projective 
Techniques and the Rorschach Institute, Incorporated. 


Seconp: The purposes for which this Corporation is formed are to 
further the development of the Rorschach and other projective methods of 
personality diagnosis, 

(a) By various authorized publications. 

(b) By organizing coordinated research projects. 

(c) By encouraging and assisting in providing adequate training 
facilities for professional groups interested in the use of these 
methods and setting up definite training standards. 

(d) By promoting generally in such other ways as may be appro- 
priate the study, research, development and application of . 
projective methods of personality diagnosis. 


Tuirp: The location of the principal office of this Corporation is at 
790 Broad Street, in the city of Newark, county of Essex and the name of 
the agent therein and in charge thereof, upon whom process against the 
Corporation may be served, is David H. Youneff, Esq. 


FourtH: The number of trustees shall be three (3) or more. 
FirtH: The Corporation may have an office outside the State of New 


ersey for the convenience of its officers and trustees, and where meetings o 
'y for th f its offi d trust d wh tings of 


the trustees may be held. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I. MEMBERSHIP 
Section 1. Members of the Society for Projective Techniques and the 
Rorschach Institute, Inc., shall be duly elected psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and other professional persons whose work and interests lie in the study and 
treatment of personality and its disorders, whose activities promise an enhance- 
ment of the scientific objectives of the Society, and whose qualifications meet 


those set by the Society. 
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Section 2. Members whose attainments, position and published work 


shall be approved by the Membership Committee may be certified for 
fellowship. 


Section 3. Other persons who have signally advanced the objects of 
the Society may be elected to honorary membership. 


ARTICLE II. QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


AND FELLOWSHIP 


SECTION 1. 


a. 


d. 


Persons whose work and interests lie primarily in the study or treat- 
ment of human behavior and its disorders, and who are recognized 
by virtue of professional training, experience, and membership in 
professional associations as qualified — psychologists, or 
research workers in these fields, may be elected to membership pro- 
vided their qualifications conform to the following standards: 


(1) Master’s or Doctor’s degree in psychology, or the M.D. degree. 
(This requirement may be waived, but only in exceptional cases.) 

(2) At least a full academic year’s study in a full academic Univer- 
sity course, or the equivalent of such a course in one or another 
of the projective methods under a recognized instructor in such 
method and in addition evidence of such adequate practice of the 
method under proper supervision as to evidence conscientious and 
substantial interest therein. , 

(3) At least two years of clinical or research experience in psychology 
or psychiatry acceptable to the Membership Committee. 

Each applicant for membership shall be endorsed as to the stated 

training and practice, and as to personal soundness and integrity by 

two sponsors of whom one at least shall be a fellow. 

Names of applicants approved by the Membership Committee shall 

be forwarded to the Executive Committee for election. The affirma- 

tive vote of two-thirds of the members present at a regularly convened 

meeting of the Executive Committee shali be required for election. 

Membership status in itself does not imply any specific degree of 

proficiency in any of the projective methods. 


SECTION 2. 


a. 


Cc. 


Fellows will be recognized as competent to administer one or more 
of the methods alone or in combination in such manner as reliably to 
interpret the results, engage in research and teach the method or 
methods in which they possess such proficiency. 

Members of at least one year’s standing may apply for fellowship. 
If their position and the quality of their work is approved by the 
Membership Committee, this Committee may recommend them to 
the Executive Committee for certification as fellows. 

For certification to fellowship, the affirmative vote of three-quarters 
of the members of the entire Executive Committee shall be required. 
Such vote may be cast by mail. 
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d. An appropriate certificate may be issued to.any fellow attesting to 
his competency as stated in subdivision a. hereof. 


Section 3. Any person who, for any reason, has ceased to be a member 
or fellow may, on written application therefor, be reinstated upon such terms 
and conditions, if any, as the Membership Committee may recommend and 
the Executive Committee at its discretion approve. 


SecTION 4. Persons of outstanding distinction or who have done much 
in other fields to promote the objects of the Society may be elected honorary 
members upon unanimous proposal by the Membership Committee and 
unanimous vote of members voting at the annual meeting of the Society. 
Names proposed for honorary membership shall be sent with the notice of 
the annual meeting to all members of the Society. Votes mailed by members 
not present at the annual meeting shall be counted if received by that time. 


Section 5. All members except honorary members may vote. 


Section 6. All members shall subscribe to the Constitution and meet 
such other obligations of the Corporation as may be imposed through 
By-Laws. 


ARTICLE III. TRUSTEES AND OFFICERS 


SecTION 1. The officers shall consist of a President, Editor of the 
Journal, Executive Editor of the Journal, Vice-President, Secretary, and 


Treasurer, who together shall constitute the Board of Trustees. The Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee shall also be an officer. They shall assume office 
immediately after their election and shall serve until the next annual mecting 
of the members, in the case of the President and Vice-President; until the 
second annual meeting of the members following their election, in the case 
of the Secretary and Treasurer, the Secretary to be elected in even-numbered 
and the Treasurer in odd-numbered calendar years; and until the third annual 
meeting of the members following their election or appointment, as the case 
may be, in the cases of the Editor and Executive Editor of the Journal and 
the Chairman of the Advisory Committee; and in the case of all the officers 


until the election or appointment of their successors. 


Section 2. Except for the Chairman of the Advisory Committee, who 
shall be appointed by the President with the approval of the Board of Trustees, 
the officers specified in Section | hereof shall be elected at the annual meeting 
of the members on the expiration of their respective terms of office as stated 
in Section 1 hereof. 


Section 3. The Board of Trustees shall meet annually as soon as con- 
venient following the annual meeting of members, and at such meeting shall 
take action upon the appointment by the President of the Chairman and 
members of all Committees to be appointed that year. The Board shall meet 
on such other occasions as may be fixed at the instance of at least four of 
their number, on notice to all the members of the Board. 


Four shall constitute a quorum of the Board but the concurrent vote of 
four members shall be necessary to constitute action by the Board. 
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SECTION 4. Vacancies occurring before the expiration of the term of any 
of the officers specified in Section | hereof, shall be filled for the remainder 
of the term by the Executive Committee. 


Section 5. The officers shall have the powers and perform the duties 
customarily belonging to their respective offices. 


a. 


The President shall be responsible to the Executive Committee for 
the activities of the Society. He shall be an ex officio member of all 
committees and Chairman of the Executive Committee. He shall 
preside at all sessions of the annual meeting or appoint a substitute. 
He shall deliver a Presidential address. He shall appoint, subject to 
the approval of the Board of Trustees, the chairmen and members of 
all committees which are to be appointed following his election, or 
because of the occurrence of vacancies or because of the establishment 
of committees other than the Standing Committees provided for 
herein. 

The Editor of the Journal shall act in an advisory capacity to the 
Executive Editor and to the Editorial Committee, of which he shall 
be a member. 

The Chairman of the Advisory Committee, in addition to acting as 
Chairman of such Committee, shall generally consult and advise 
with the other elected officers in all matters, especially in activities 
having to do with training, and eacouraging and assisting in the 
development of projective techniques and their application. 

The Executive Editor of the Journal of the Society shall in all other 
respects be the chief executive officer of the Journal, shall be Chair- 
man of the Editorial Committee and shall be responsible to the 
Executive Committee for the publication of the Journal. 

The Vice-President shall, in the absence or incapacity of the Presi- 
dent, perform the functions of the President. 

The Secretary shall keep records of all business sessions and make 
report thereon. He shall conduct such correspondence and perform 
such other duties as are customary and as the objects of the Society 
may require. 

The Treasurer shall receive all sums of money due to the Society and 
shall disburse such sums as are necessary to meet the lawful indebted- 
ness incurred and authorized by the Society by its vote or by the 
Executive Committee. He shall have the power to invest and re-invest 
in the name of the Society such funds as are not expended. He shall 
keep and render to the Society accurate account of all sums received 
and disbursed and of all sums and funds which are not expended. 


Section 6, At each annual meeting the Nominating Committee shall, 
at the final session for transaction of business, present nominations for 
officers. Nominations may then be elected by a majority vote of members 
present at such final business session. 
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ARTICLE IV. EXECUTIVE AND OTHER COMMITTEES 


SECTION 1. 


a. The elected officers and the retiring President, the members of the 
Editorial and Membership Committees, the respective chairmen of the 
other standing committees, and the directors of regional divisions, shall 
constitute the Executive Committee. 


b. The Executive Committee shall have the following powers: 


It shall have power to authorize the expenditure of money for the 
conduct of the annual meetings, for the printing and mailing of notices 
and programs therefor, for the publication of the Journal, for the necessary 
stationery, postage and secretarial expenses incident to these purposes and 
for such other objects as may be authorized by the vote of the members of 
the Society. 

It shall have power to fill vacancies in its own body until the next annual 
meeting of the Society. 

It shall have power to make and amend rules for its own procedures. It 
shall keep record of such rules. 

It shall have the power to confer with such other organizations as seem 
fit in order to lay out plans for cooperating committees. 

If at any annual meeting the Society does not set the time and place for 
the next annual meeting it shall decide such time and place. 

The Executive Committee shall cooperate with the Program Committee 
in making arrangements for the annual meeting, or, in the absence of a 
Program Committee, it shall itself make such arrangements. 

The Executive Committee shall take such steps as may be necessary to 
carry out any program determined by vote of the Society and not otherwise 
provided for and generally conduct the affairs of the Society when it and the 
Board of Trustees are not in session. 

c. Stated meetings of the Executive Committee shall be held during 
the first weeks in October and December, the last week in January, the 
third week in March, and preceding the annual meeting of the members at 
such time and place as the President may fix. Special meetings may be 
called at the instance of the President or of five members of the Committee. 

d. Seven shall constitute a quorum of the Executive Committee. 


Section 2. Appointments to Standing Committees shall be of three 
(3) years duration and each committee shall have at least six (6) members, 
divided as nearly as may be, into three classes with expiration dates occurring 
annually in rotation. The Standing Committees shall be: 

a. The Editorial Committee: This Committee shall determine the 
editorial policy of the Journal of the Society, and its members, other than 


the Editor and Executive Editor of the Journal, shall be associate editors of 
the Journal. 


b. The Membership Committee: This Committee shall pass upon the 


qualifications of applicants for membership and fellowship in the Society. 
They may from time to time, subject to approval by the Executive Com- 
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mittee, establish such appropriate requisites, rules and practices, including but 
not limited to the adoption of application and sponsorship forms, as may be 
calculated to assure adequate maintenance of the standards herein specified 


respectively for membership and fellowship. 


c. The Training Committee: This Committee shall encourage and assist 
in the provision of training facilities where needed. 


d. The Research Committee: This Committee shall encourage and foster 
research activities in the projective methods. 


Section 3. An Advisory Committee shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. This Committee shall consist of physicians, psychologists, 
and/or other individuals not necessarily members, but with whom consulta- 
tion would be of value to the Society. 


Section 4. There shall be a Program Committee and a Nominating 
Committee and there may be other committees, these all to be appointed by 
the President, as provided in Article III, Section 5 (a). 


ARTICLE V. MEETINGS 


Section 1. An annual meeting of the membership for the purpose of 
conducting a scientific assembly and transacting the business of the Society, 
shall be held at such time and place as may be determined by majority vote 
of the members present at a business session of the next preceding meeting, 
or, in case of failure so to do by the Executive Committee. Notices of the 
annual meeting shall be sent to all members at least four weeks before the 
date of the meeting. 


Section 2. At each session at said meeting, the President, the Vice- 
President, or some member delegated by the President shall preside, and keep 
the readers of papers within their allotted periods and dicussers within such 
limits as the presiding officer may determine. The time allotted to any reader 
or discusser may be extended by vote of the members present at a session. 


SEcTION 3, Persons not members of the Society may be invited to attend 
sessions of the scientific program, and may be accorded the privilege of pre- 
senting papers and of discussing papers presented. The Executive Committee 
may provide for one or more scientific sessions which shall be closed to non- 
members. 


Section 4. Only members shall take part in any business session, except 
that a non-member may be invited for a special purpose, by vote of the 
Executive Committee. Such non-members, as well as honorary members, shall 
not vote. 


Section 5. Voting may be by mail, by voice, or by such other methods 
as the presiding officer may determine or as the members present at any 
meeting may decide by majority vote. 


SEcTION 6. Special meetings of the members may be called by con- 
current vote of at least nine members of the Executive Committee on such 
reasonable notice as the Executive Committee may fix. 
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ARTICLE VI. QUORUM 


Section |. At any annual meeting of the Society, 10 percent of the 
number of voting members in good standing at the close of the next preceding 
annual meeting shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE VII. REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


Section 1. Regional divisions of the Society may be established, modi- 
fied, consolidated, or disestablished as it may seem desirable from time to 
time, in accordance with provisions of the By-laws. 


Special sections of the Society may be established as it may seem de- 
sirable from time to time, in accordance with the provisions of the By-laws. 


Section 2. If and when a regional division of the Society shall be 
authorized by the vote of the Society, all members of the Society who are 
located in or near that region shall be ipso facto members of the regional 
division. Other persons wishing to become members of the regional division 
shall make application to become members of the Society in the way pre- 
scribed by these By-laws. When admitted to membership in the Society 
they becuime ipso factor members of the regional division in which they are 
located. Annual dues of such members shall be payable to the Treasurer of 
the Society for Projective Techniques and the Rorschach Institute, Inc. 


Section 3. Except that such regional division shall not hold meetings 
within one month before or after an annual meeting of the Society, the 
regional division shall have complete local autonomy, electing its own 
officers, setting the times and places of its own meetings, arranging its own 
programs, conducting its meetings according to its own rules of procedure, 
inviting such speakers and auditors as it may choose, and cooperating with 
other organizations as it may determine. All expenses of its meetings shall 
be met by its own regional members. 


Section 4. The Secretary of such regional division shall send notices 
and reports of each of its meetings to the Secretary of the Society. 


ARTICLE VIII. PUBLICATIONS 


Section |. The Society shall publish a scientific journal, which journal 
shall also record the proceedings of the Society together with any other 
matter that shall seem fit to the Editorial Board. 


SecTION 2. The Editorial Board shall consist of the Editorial Committee. 


Section 3. Such journal shall be distributed free to all members of the 
Society and to all subscribers who are not members, at such rate as the 
Executive Committee may from time to time determine. 


Section 4. All papers read at the annual meeting must be submitted to 
the Editorial Board for publication in the Journal if the Editorial Board 
deems fit. 


Section 5. Other authorized publications may be issued from time to 
time at the discretion of the Editorial Board. 
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ARTICLE IX. FINANCE 


SEcTION 1. The Society shall be empowered to receive, hold and invest 
funds and to disburse sums therefrom in payment of indebtednesses lawfully 
incurred on behalf of the Society. 


SEcTION 2. The fiscal year, for all purposes of the Society, shall coincide 
with the calendar year. 


Section 3. The Secretary, and the Treasurer, and the Editor and the 
Executive Editor of the Journal shall be allowed expenses for postage and 
secretarial work in connection with their offices. Other expenses may be 
authorized by the Executive Committee. 


Section 4. Annual dues shall be required of all fellows and members, 
except honorary members, and shall be payable at the beginning of each 
year. Newly elected members shall pay dues for the year beginning January 
Ist preceding their election, and shall receive the Journal for that year. 


Section 5. Annual dues of fellows shall be twelve dollars ($12) per 
year, and annual dues of members (other than honorary) shall be seven and 
a half dollars ($7.50) per year, which shall include subscription to the 


Journal. 


Section 6. Members in arrears for dues more than one year shall be 
automatically suspended and shall not receive the Journal unless special action 
is taken by the Executive Committee to continue their membership. Failure 
to pay dues after suspension for a year shall result in automatic cancellation 


of membership. 
ARTICLE X. AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. Amendments to these By-laws may be adopted at any annual 
meeting of the Society by two-thirds vote of those present provided that 
copies of proposed amendments shall have been sent to al! members at least 
four weeks before such meeting. Amendments shall be effective when and 


as adopted. 


* * * 


Standing Committees 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Michael Dunn (1950)* Alma Paulsen (1950) (Chairman) 
Kate L. Kogan (1949) Audrey Schumacher (1949) 
Karen Machover (1951) Frederick Wyatt (1951) 


TRAINING COMMITTEE 


Olga Bridgman (1949) Max L. Hutt (1951) (Co-chairman) 
L. Clovis Hirning (1950) Maria A. Rickers-Ovsiankina (1950) 
(Co-chairman) Solomon Machover (1951) 
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RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Susan Deri (1950) W. Donald Ross (1949) 

Eugenia Hanfmann (1951) (Co-chairman) 

Max Hertzman (1951) Seymour B. Sarason (1950) 
Pauline G. Vorhaus (1949) (Co-chairman) 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Edward M. L. Burchard (1950) Camilla Kemple (1951) (Chairman) 
Hanna Faterson (1951) Florence R. Miale (1950) 
Marguerite R. Hertz (1949) Miriam G. Siegel (1949) 


* Year of expiration of appointment 


* * * 


Note From the Secretary 


In recent months the Secretary of the Society has received an increasing 
number of requests for “blind” interpretation of Rorschach records secured 
by psychologists who do not consider themselves competent to attempt inde- 
pendent interpretation. It has often been difficult for the Secretary to locate 


a Fellow who had sufficient time and interest to provide this consulting 
service. The Secretary therefore requests that any Fellow who is willing to 
undertake such blind interpretations on a fee basis, notify him of such 
willingness with a statement of the fee he will charge a client referred to him. 


A few Fellows have failed to return the questionnaire mailed out earlier 
in the year to secure information concerning other types of clinical and 
consulting services they were prepared to offer. Those who have not done so 
are urged to return the questionnaire (or write in for a new one if the original 
cannot be located). The organization has now grown so large and geograph- 
ically extended that the Secretary can no longer rely on his personal knowledge 
of the interests and availability for consultation of the membership, and only 
by securing this information from members can the Secretary make intelligent 
referrals. 


The address of the Secretary is Psychology Department, Queens College, 
Flushing, New York. 





